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Foreword from the 
Council Chairman 



Of all the challenges facing a servant of the people, none is more daunting nor 
dire than the funding of our children’s education. Bad education policy that may 
seem to have only short-lived effects can remain to affect generations. Temporary 
political trade-offs in funding decisions can become permanent compromises of 
quality in our schools. Our children are our future. We cannot afford mistakes. 

But even the most well-intentioned public servant must have the right tools with which to make 
decisions. To this end, I am very proud to introduce The Oregon Quality Education Model. It is 
foremost a remarkable tool — unique in the nation — that will enable the lawmakers of this state 
and potentially others to make reliable decisions about the funding of education. And for the first 
time, that funding can be linked to performance. 

I, along with every past, present and future legislator, educator and parent, am indebted to the 
members of the Legislative Council on The Oregon Qtiality Education Model. This talented and 
tenacious citizen-based group ignored the skeptics, refused to let go of the vision and worked and 
fought for this project simply because they knew it had to be done for the kids. The result is the 
most significant development in the field of education for many years. I thank them sincerely. 






Lynn R. Lundquist, Chairman 

Former Speaker of the Oregon 
House of Representatives 
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Foreword from the 
Council Vice Chairman 



Every decade or so, politics and principle join hands in the interest of the com- 
mon good. When this happens, the results are always extraordinary. The Oregon 
Quality Education Model is just such an extraordinary result, an effort that has 
produced not just a unique education funding model but a model for a success- 
ful public-private partnership. Through all my years of civic involvement, no 
project has brought me greater satisfaction, not only because of what it means 
to the children of Oregon but because it was the product of citizens and lawmakers truly work- 
ing together. 

This council was primarily composed of volunteer citizens from all over the state, some traveling 
many hundreds of miles for our regular meetings. Both citizens and legislators were taking 
time from very busy schedules to serve the children of Oregon. All of us understood that no 
success in any other area of government can compensate for the failure to properly educate our 
children. I am immensely proud of my fellow Council members and grateful for their altruism 
and dedication. 

The Oregon Quality Education Model is, of course, a work in progress that will be refined with 
usage over time. Those of us who have been privileged to serve on this Council took the first 
immense step. We look forward to seeing the many important steps that will follow. 





Vern B. Ryles, Jr., Vice Chairman 

President/CEO 

Poppers Supply Company^ Portland 
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Executive Summary 



INTRODUCTION 

No issue that the Oregon Legislature faces has presented a greater challenge than the funding of 
the state’s K-12 education system. Even though Measure 5, passed in 1990, fundamentally 
changed the way Oregon schools are funded, the Legislature continued to rely upon on a formula- 
based model. That method provided dollars on a per-student basis, but did not take into consider- 
ation whether funds were adequate. Nor did the formula method relate the funds districts received 
to the performances students demonstrated. In short, the Legislature has made funding decisions 
on good intentions and guess work. It has made for a difficult and contentious process every two 
years for all stakeholders — from the legislators to educators to parents and eventually to students, 
who experience the ultimate effects of these decisions. 

Faced with providing 70 percent of local district budgets while simultaneously needing to meet 
the needs of all other governmental agencies, many lawmakers were demanding more information 
on how much money schools needed. Where was money going? What performances were result- 
ing? Was the target being met? Was the state properly fulfilling its obligation to provide a quality 
education for every student in Oregon? 

The Legislative Council on The Oregon Qtmlity Education Model was appointed in March 1997 by 
Representative Lynn R. Lundquist, then Speaker of the Oregon House of Representatives, to 
answer these questions. Twenty-three prominent educators, lawmakers, business leaders and par- 
ents were charged with identifying the fundamental requirements and costs of a quality education, 
including basic curriculum, facilities and all school services. 



Report Overview 

POLICIES AND POLITICS OF THE OREGON EDUCATION ENVIRONMENT 

The report of the Legislative Council on The Oregon Qimlity Education Model begins by providing 
an in-depth look at the policies and politics of the Oregon educational environment. Prior to the 
1990s, local school boards and district voters determined the size of K-12 budgets funded mainly 
with local property taxes. Wide disparity in funding levels existed throughout the state since prima- 
ry budgetary control was at the local level. 

Several key pieces of legislation and policy changes dramatically altered the face of school 
funding in Oregon: 

Measures 5, 47 and 50. These ballot initiatives limited the number of dollars per thou- 
sand that school districts could assess on local property and required the state to replace 
some but not all of local property tax revenue losses. As a result, the state now provides 
approximately 70 percent of the funding to most school districts and control of local 
school funding has effectively moved to the state. 

12 
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The Oregon Education Act for the 21st Century. In 1991, the Oregon Legislature 
passed legislation that, for the first time, authorized the state to develop standards for what 
students should know and assessments to determine how well they had mastered the 
knowledge and skills outlined in the standards. Oregon’s education reform legislation sets 
some of the highest academic standards in the country and requires school districts to 
adapt their curriculum to meet those levels. 

School Funding Equalization. Also in 1991, legislation was passed mandating equaliza- 
tion of funding among Oregon’s 200 school districts. The goal was to level the playing 
field between high and low-spending districts and set the stage for comparisons of the 
results schools were achieving with similar resources. 

The Database Initiative Project. In 1997, the Legislature passed and funded the 
Database Initiative Project designed to create common definitions of various spending 
functions. All districts will code and report expenditures in a uniform manner beginning 
December 1999 so that by January 2001, it will be possible for the first time to compare 
spending decisions at any school or district to all other schools and districts in the state. 

The Proficiency-based Admissions Standards System (PASS). In 1994, the Oregon 
University system adopted new admission requirements for students to be admitted to 
Oregon’s public universities that are aligned with the standards established for K-I2 in 
Oregon’s Education Act for the 2Ist Century. These standards reinforce and lend credibili- 
ty to the standards that exist at the K-I2 level. PASS also removes one of the most often- 
heard criticism of standards which is that colleges and universities will not be interested in 
students who have met the required standards. 

The above legislation and policy changes have resulted in the ability to compare Oregon schools in 
ways that did not exist before 1991. These commonalities created a framework in which the true 
relationship between costs and performance could, for the first time, be determined. The ground- 
work was laid for the development of The Oregon Qttality Education Model. 



The process and the Approach 

In order to define the components and costs of a quality education, the Council determined that 
The Oregon Qttality Education Model must achieve three broad goals: 

1. Examine and confirm support for high academic standards for all students. 

2. Determine the components of a complete, quality education designed to meet Oregon’s 
high academic standards. 

3. Develop a model to determine the costs of those components. 

The Oregon Qttality Education Model (OQEM) considers the total educational experience. It 
describes a quality education that leads to improved performance by all students. It is not a model 
for how to improve test scores alone, but rather, takes into account all the elements of a quality 
education and learning environment. 
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After extensive analysis, the Council determined that a quality education is defined as including 
the following: 

• The 1991 Oregon Education Act as amended with its academic content, performance 
standards and assessment of student achievement. Specifically: 

Academic Content: English, Mathematics, Science, Social Sciences, the Arts, 
Second Languages, Health Education, Physical Education and Technolog)^ 

Performance Standards: The Certificate of Initial Mastery (CIM) and the 
Certificate of Advanced Mastery (CAM) 

Assessment of Student Achievement: At grades 3, 5, 8, 10 and 12 in English , 
Mathematics, Science and Social Sciences. 

• The seven developmental goals identified by the Oregon Board of Education. Specifically: 

- To insure all students a quality education in a safe, motivating environment; 

- To hold all students to rigorous academic standards; 

- To provide all students with the opportunities to demonstrate their achievement 
in knowledge and skills; 

- To encourage parental and community involvement in student’s education; 

- To develop students lifelong academic slcills; 

- To develop in students core ethical values, including, respect, responsibility, caring, 
trustworthiness, justice and fairness, and civic virtue and citizenship; 

- To equip students with the knowledge and skills necessary to pursue the future 
of their choice and function effectively in various life roles. 

• Class size adequate to allow students to master standards and reach specified levels 
on assessments. 

• Professional development for teachers and administrators to develop necessary skills to 
implement state standards and improve student performance to specified achievement 
levels and to deliver The Oregon Quality Education Model successfully to all children. 

• Duration of instruction time adequate to allow those students who need more time to 
master the standards the opportunity to do so. 

• Operational support to implement The Oregon Quality Education Models including 
instructional materials, guidance and counseling, libraries, personnel administration, busi- 
ness and fiscal services. 

The model was developed with attention to quality rather than determining a priori what the cost 
should be. Further, the assumptions and components of the model are variable and can be modi- 
fied as new research and data determines more precisely the keys to a quality education. Over 
time, the use of the model will help to refine and redefine those keys. 

Wliat does a school patterned after The Oregon Quality Education Model look like.^ The following are examples 
of an Elementary School, Middle School and High School as developed from the model currently: 
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Elementary School: 



• All day Idndergartcn 

• 20:1 pupil-teacher ratios at all grade levels 

• Specialists for areas like art, music, RE., second laiiguage or coimseling at each building’s discretion 

• On-site instructional improvement/curriculum development support 

• Additional time for students having trouble reaching standards 

• Professional development time and resources for teachers and support staff to develop skills to enable 
most students to reach standards 

• Resources to reimburse teachers for out-of-pocket expenses necessary to help students 
reach standard 

• Adequate funds for building maintenance so that instructional funds do not have to 
be diverted to maintenance 



Middle School: 

• 29:1 class size maximum in core academic courses 

• 1.5 extra teachers to provide extra options in math, English, science 

• Additional time for students who are having trouble reaching standards including 
summer school 

• One counselor per 250 students 

• Adequate professional development resources to allow teachers to develop skills to teach 
to standards successfully and assess student work reliably 

• On-site instructional improvement/curriculum development support 

• Volunteer coordinator and community outreach worker 

• Adequate campus security 

• Alternative programs for special needs students 

• Resources to reimburse teachers for out-of-pocket expenses necessary to help students 
reach standard 

• Adequate funds for building maintenance so that instructional funds do not have to be 
diverted to maintenance 

High School: 

• 29:1 class size maximum in core academic courses 

• 3 extra teachers, one each in math, English, science 

• Additional time for students who are having trouble reaching standards including 
summer school 

• Volunteer coordinator and community outreach worker 

• One counselor per 250 students 

• Adequate professional development resources to allow teachers to develop skills to teach to 
standards successRilly and assess student work reliably 

• On-site instructional improvement/curriculum development support 
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• School-to-work coordinator 

• Adequate campus security 

• Alternative programs for special needs students 

• Resources to reimburse teachers for out-of-pocket expenses necessai'y to help students 
reach standard 

• Adequate funds for building maintenance so that instructional funds do not have to be 
diverted to maintenance 

DETERMINING THE COSTS OF THE OREGON QUALITY EDUCATION MODEL 

The Oregon Quality Education Model is grounded on the concept of the school as the unit of analysis 
although funding is still to be distributed on a per-pupil basis. The Oregon Quality Education Model 
builds a relationship between ftinding and performance designed around a school building. 

It seeks to demonstrate that a certain level of ftinding can be reasonably associated with a certain 
level of student performance. To do this, Prototype Schools — elementary, middle and high — were 
developed. The Prototype Schools were designed to account for all of the ftinds allotted to a school 
district. In other words, the Prototype Schools account for the total education budget by distribut- 
ing all centralized costs like administration and busing to the Prototype Schools in addition to all 
school -based costs such as teachers and supplies. In this way, the Prototype Schools account for and 
incorporate the total costs of schooling, and, when multiplied by the number of elementary, middle, 
and high school students in the state, project a total amount needed for the education budget. 

The model groups all costs into broad organizing categories called elements znd subcategories 
called components.. 

• An element \s defined as a set of functions or activities that are important to the schools 
ability to offer an instructional program, e.g., supplies, teaching staff, administrative sup- 
port. Elements often correspond with many of the more familiar budget categories con- 
tained in school budgets, but are selected to reflect their importance to student learning. 

• A component a subset of an element, allowing elements to be broken down into smaller 
parts, e.g., classroom sets, copying, media center materials, etc. Once again, school bud- 
gets contain in their subcategories many of these components. The OQEM selects these 
components to allow a closer look at how flinds are being allocated in ways that affect 
student learning. 

These elements and components were then assigned costs based on available data and research on 
effective educational practices. Specifically, costs were calculated from the 
following sources: 

1. Statewide Database Initiative Project results 

2. Research on effective educational practices 

3. Data from the Oregon Department of Education 

4. Data from Oregon education professional associations, e.g.. Confederation of Oregon 
School Administrators, Oregon School Employees Association 

5. Experts from Oregon school districts and schools, i.e., superintendents, principals, 
teachers, board members, parents 

16 
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Further, both tangible and intangible characteristics are identified: 

• Tangible Characteristics to which costs can be readily assigned, e.g., student*teacher ratio and, 

• Intangible Characteristics that do not necessarily have direct costs associated with them 
but are critical in determining the ultimate effectiveness of the model’s tangible elements, 
e.g., measure of parent involvement, principal effectiveness, teacher content knowledge. 
The interaction between tangibles and intangibles is what determines a school’s ability to 
achieve the projected performance levels. 

Assumptions are then made about each Prototype School regarding its socioeconomic status, geographic 
location, age of building, and odier factors tliat help establish the context widiin which the elements, 
components, and characteristics are assumed to interact. 

The OQEM is not an allocation or distribution method, but rather a tool for lawmakers to determine 
a total education budget amount. How that budget is than allocated to each individual district is 
determined by die state school flinding formula which weights students in each district on the basis 
of special education needs, transportation needs and other factors. 

Funds relating to Education Service Districts (ESDs), to federal funds, or to capital costs are not 
accounted for by the model. 



IMPLEMENTATION OF THE MODEL 

The Oregon Qimlity Education Model may be implemented in full with the expectation that the 
performance of all Oregon students would move toward required performance levels. While the 
amount of time it will take each school to reach any specified level may vary, the model assumes all 
schools will be able to reach the performance goal of 90 percent at benchmark standards, first at 
third grade, then at succeeding benchmarks as that cohort of students moved through the system. 
It also assumes that the remaining 10 percent of students are making significant progress to be as 
near to reaching the standards as possible within that same time frame. Any school that was not 
making progress or reaching the goal would be assumed to be at variance with the assumptions of 
the model — either tangible or intangible assumptions — or would be assumed to be utilizing 
resources in ways that do not lead to student learning. 

To implement the total vision in one biennium would be a tremendous challenge — both to legis- 
lators and to schools. It is assumed that time is needed to gain insight into how both short-term 
and long-term improvement can be achieved by phasing in elements of the model in ways that 
allow schools to reach the expected performance levels. 



USING THE MODEL 

The Oregon Quality Education Model is a model in two separate senses: 

• As specific Prototype Schools envisioned by the Legislative Council on The Oregon 
Qimlity Education Model. 

• As a policy tool, capable of generating any range of possible Prototype Schools. 

It is valuable to bear in mind the utility of the model along these two equally important dimensions. 
First, it serves to define a clear vision of three schools designed to accomplish a specific purpose — 

-1 
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enabling the vast majority of Oregon youngsters to meet the standards established by the state 
while still providing a comprehensive, high-quality education program. 

Second, it also serves as a valuable policy tool for the development of educational budgets. This 
more expansive concept of the model suggests the need to continue to develop and refine the basic 
modeling methodology between legislative sessions and to disseminate the model broadly to enable 
a variety of constituencies to conceive of educational programs and the costs associated with those 
programs. The model can be used to pursue efficiencies as well as add programs. 



Conclusions 

The Oregon Example: Costs of a Quality Education 

• Costs for Full Implementation of The Oregon Qimlity Education Model as outlined in the 
Prototype Schools would be $5.65 billion. 

• Cost for Phased Implementation of The Oregon Qimlity Education Model as outlined in 
the Prototype Schools in Oregon would be $4.95 billion. 

^TPjc Ore^fon Qimlity Education Model is, of course, a work in progress. As it is used, it will be 
improved and refined in order to become an integral tool in the development of future educational 
budgets. Its predictive value will increase as more and better data is made available from the school 
districts through the Database Project. Over time. The Oregon Qiiality Education Model can serve to 
bridge the gap among a range of political and ideological points of view by moving the discussion of 
funding from the plane of rhetoric to the level of successful programs and practices. 

As governments and their public school systems work together to improve the quality of education, 
their partnership must be based on viable and mutually acceptable goals. The Oregon Qiiality Education 
Model represents a critical step forward in identifying those goals and linking funding to performance. 



T.-V-! • ■ . 

» ■ S- 
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About The Council Members 



Lynn R. Lundquist, Chairman 

desigyiation should he more judiciously and fervently protected than the title ^SchooT and no institution deserves such a name if it does not stim- 
ulatCy excite, inspire, lift, motivate and chnllenge.^^ 

Former Speaker oF the Oregon House of Representatives, Lynn R. Lundquist (R- Powell Butte), serves as Chair of the Legislative Council 
on Tl)c Orepfon Qiiality Education Model, having appointed its members in 1997. He is a graduate of Oregon State University and holds a 
master’s degree in economics from the University of Connecticut. By trade, he owns and operates a diversified ranch in eastern Oregon 
and has taught economics at the university' level. As an innovative and energetic leader, he has accumulated a long list of civic accomplish- 
ments including election as President of the Oregon Cattleman’s Association and appointment to the Oregon State Board of Agriculture. 
He rose quickly to leadership as a legislator, serving as Majority leader in his first term and Speaker of the House in his second. In 1999, 
Lundquist was honored by the Oregon Education Association as ‘‘Education Citizen of the Year.” 



Vern B. Ryles, Jr., Vice-Chairman 

^‘Thc most effective stratejjy for the establishment of a healthy and stable educational system is throujyh a viable partnership beUvecn the local 
school district and the state 

Prominent Oregon businessman Vern B. Ryles serves as Vice-chair of the Legislative Council on llte Orerjon Qitality Education Model, 
bringing over thirty years of outstanding philanthropic and civic leadership to the project. He is a former President of the National 
Association of Concessionaires, Chairman of the Oregon Agri-Business Council, Director of the Oregon Partnership for International 
Education, Chairman of the Portland Development Commission, Chairman of the Portland Metropolitan Chamber of Commerce, 
Chairman of the Portland Private Industry Council, member of the President’s Advisory Board for Portland State Universitv and Chair 
of the State Workforce Quality Council. Currently, he serves as a member of the Mayor’s Business Roundtable and Chair of the 
Oregon -Washington 1-5 Corridor Committee. His professional roles include President of Poppers Supply Company and membership 
on the Board of Directors of Northwest Pipe Company and ElectroScientific Industries headquartered in Portland. Ryles is a graduate 
of the University of Oregon. 



Boyd L. Applegarth, Ed.D. 

^Tf )vc do not place the education of our children first, it will, in the end, make little difference what wc have done instead. 

Dr. Applegarth, Oregon’s 1989 Superintendent of the Year and a finalist for the national title, has served numerous Oregon school districts 
as Superintendent, including nineteen years for the Bea\'erton School Distinct as well as intenm terms for Rix'erdale School District, Gladstone 
School District and Canby Elementary School District. He has de\'oted much of his e.xtracurricular time to \'arious education boards and com- 
mittees, including serving as President of the Confederation of Oregon School Administrators and President of the Oregon Association of 
School Executives. In addition, he has been an Adjunct Professor ft)r Portland State Uni\'ersity' and the Unix'ersity' of Oregon. In 1990, the 
Oregon Board of Education asked him to dii'ect a ground-breaking effort to “Define Basic Education in Oregon”, a precui'sor to TIjc Oreyfon 
Qitality Education Model. Dr. Applegarth earned his undergraduate and master’s degrees at Utah State University' and was awarded a Doctorate 
in Education fi*om the Univei-sity' of California in Berkeley. 
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Victor L. Backlund 



^^Edncntion is the basis of so witch of what isriood. I believe a strong public school s\'stew is an absolute must!” 

Rcprcscnrarivc Vic Backlund (R- Keizer), who served For rhirry-seven years as a U.S. History and Government high school teacher and 
coach, is a current member ol'the Oregon House oF Representatives and serves as Assistant Majority Leader and a member oFthe Ways 
& Means Subcommittee on Education. During his years in education at North Salem High School and McNary High School, he devel- 
oped the Advanced Placement United States History program, one oFthe First such curriculum oFFerings in the state. At the same time, 
Backlund, a former Los Angeles Dodger, had no trouble leading McNary High School to two state baseball championships and numer- 
ous league titles. Backlund, who devoted years oF volunteer time on behalFoF community youth sports, was honored with the Keizer First 
Citizen Award in 1986. He received both his undergraduate and master’s degrees in history From Willamette University in Salem. 



R. Patrick Burk, Ph.D. 

“The defhiiujj characteristic of American public education is open and free access to pniqraws of the hij)hcst quality for all students. We face a 
challeiiffe to our collective will. Do we choose to provide all of our children an education of this caliber or soniethincf less? We are all accountable 
for our answer.” 

Dr. Burk brings an impressive resume oF educational e.xperience to this project, particularly as a Former Principal oFa K-12 alternative 
school, the Metropolitan Learning Center in Portland, and as a Former Principal oFOckley Green Middle School, Hayhurst Elementary 
School, Buckman Elementarv School in Oregon and DuPage Community High School in Illinois. He currently serves as the Assistant to 
the Superintendent/Grants Management For Portland Public Schools, Oregon’s largest urban school district, where his responsibilities 
include the supervision oF$65 million in Federal, state and Foundation grants. Dr. Burk’s well-known e.xpertise in school finance has 
brought him appointments to this Council as well as the Governor’s Task Force on School Quality and numerous key projects For the 
Oregon Department oF Education. Prior to his role in the Superintendent’s oFfice, Dr. Burk served the Portland School District as Director 
oFthe Oregon Education Improvement Act, Oregon’s landmark education rcForm policy. Dr. Burk received both his master’s degree and 
Ph.D. in Educational Administration From the University oF Chicago. 



John V. Byrne, Ph.D. 

“The future of our nation, our state and our communities depends directly on the education of our citizens. The people of Orejjon de.^erve the 
brijyhtest future possible; but that can happen only if our K-12 and higher education systems are of the hijjhest quality.” 

Dr. Byrne, President Emeritus oF Oregon State Unh'ersity, has had a noteworthy career in education and oceanography, serving botli in 
Oregon and Washington, D.C. He spent si.xteen years in Oceanography at OSU as a Faculty member, department chair and Dean oFthe 
College. Subsequently, he served OSU as Dean oF Research, Dean oFthe Graduate School, Vice President For Research and Graduate 
Studies and then later as President. He took lea\'e from OSU from 1981-84 and serx'ed in Washington, D.C. as Administrator of the National 
Oceanic and Atmosphere Administration. Dr. Byrne’s contributions to higher education include the promotion of international education for 
all students and the introduction of Total Quality Management, then a brand-new concept in universities. Significantly, Dr. Bryne guided 
OSU through the financial turbulence brought about by Ballot Me;\sure 5. Though retired, he continues to be active in higher education reform, 
serving as a senior advisor to the State of Oregon and E.\ecuti\'e Director of the Kellogg Commission on the Future of State and Lind Grand 
Univereities. Dr. Byrne received his M.A. from Columbia Uni\'ei*sity and a Ph.D. fi'om the Uni\'ei:sity oF Southern Califiirnia. 
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Tim Carman, Ed.D. 



^‘^We have forty million reasons for school failure, but not a single excuse. To invest in our future we must invest in our children but this will 
take courage. In the words of Leo Rosten: ^Courayjc is the capacity to confront what can be ima^ined.^^ 

Dr. Carman, is the Superinrendenr of Albany Public Schools and has been an aggressive and highly effective supporter of Oregon’s 
Education Act for the 2 1st Century which established academic standards unique in the country. His success is measured by the fact that, 
currently, his third, fifth and tenth grade students are performing at least a grade level higher than students were five years ago. Dr. 
Carman, who has taught. at all grade levels from kindergarten through graduate school, has been an educator for thirty years serving as a 
teacher, coach, high school principal, assistant high school principal, deputy superinrendenr, superinrendenr and also as an adjunct profes- 
sor and director of administration programs at Lewis & Clark College in Portland. In addition, he has served on nunterous councils at 
both the state and local levels and is a current advisor to the Oregon Stare Hoard of Education. Dr. Carman received his master’s degree- 
in American History from Montana Stare University and earned a Doctor of Education degree from that same institution in Curriculum 
and Instrucrioit. 



Gary L. Colliding 

^Education is the foundation of a stronj) economy and an cnlij)htcned citizenry, hivestinty in students is the key to ensuring we build upon 
today for a strong tomorrow.^ 

Gary Conkling is the President of Conkling, Eiskum Sc McCormick (CFM), a public affairs and strategic communications firm based in 
Portland with offices in Washington, D.C. and Salem. A former newspaper editor, Conkling worked as Staff Director to Oregon 
Congressmen Les AuCoin and Ron Wyden in Washington, D.C. His Oregon clients include the state’s third largest school district, 
Beaverton School District, and the Industrial Customers of Northwest Utilities. In 1997, Conkling led the Oregon Energy Coalition in 
an effort to pass a pro-competition electricity restructuring bill in the Oregon Legislature. Conkling’s civic involvement is e.xtensive, 
including service as a member of the Tri-Met Board of Directors, a board member of the Business Education Compact, and Chair of the 
Metropolitan E.xposition and Recreation Commission which runs the Oregon Convention Center, the historic Civic Stadium, and the 
Portland Center for the Performing Arts. 



David T. Conley, Ph.D. 

M society's visions and dreams arc the blueprints for its ultimate achievements.^^ 

Dr. Conley is an Associate Professor in the area of Educational Policy and Management, College of Education, at the Universitv of 
Oregon in Eugene. In addition, he serves as E.xecutive Director for the Proficiency- Based Admission Standards System (PASS) which is 
responsible for the development of a new system for admission to higher education in Oregon based on student proficiency. He is well- 
known for his role in the development and implementation of Oregon’s landmark school restructuring bill, the Oregon Education Act 
for the 2 1st Century, and continues to lecture and consult on school reform and restructuring as well as proficiency-based college- 
admissions within Oregon, throughout the nation and internationally. Dr. Conley has e.xtensive experience in multi-cultural education 
having directed and taught in multicultural programs in Colorado, California and Oregon. He is the author of two books, numerous 
articles and research studies which have gained him national attention from scholars, practitioners and policy makers . Dr. Conley 
received his master’s and doctoral degrees from the University of Colorado. 
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Sal M. Coxe 



“An assembly line produces many identical items in a period of time. An artist produces a unique work over time. This model, which is 
about fun din ff quality learning on an individual student basis, helps the teacher be an artist. 

Sill Coxc, a high school and middle school teacher for over twelve years, brings a unique blend of education and business experience to 
this project. Leaving a business career, she returned to her academic roots to teach at Lincoln Junior High School, Newport Middle 
School and Damascus Middle School in Oregon. Trained in Lnglish and Spanish, Coxe spent a year in Lcuador teaching Lnglish at the 
high school level and continues to instruct Oregon students in Spanish studies as well as language arts, literature and various other 
exploratories and electives. She has been uniquely involved in the implementation of Oregon’s Lducation for the 21st Century Act, hav- 
ing instructed many of her peers in the adaptation of curriculum and assessment to the new education reform guidelines as Mentor 
Teacher for the State Mentor Teaching program. In 1995, she served as an education issue research and advisor to the Oregon State 
Legislature. Coxe graduated cum laude from Linheld College in Oregon and has completed a lifth year of study in English and 
Education at the University of Oregon. 



Randall Edwards 

“A wclTcducatcd populous is the cornerstone to a civilized society.” 

Representative Randall Edwards (D-Portland), a small business owner, is a current member of the Oregon House of Representatives 
serving on the House Judiciary Committee, the Ways and Means Subcommittee on Education, the House Judiciary Committee, the 
Legislative Administrative Committee, and the House Special Committee on School Einance. Edwards has a broad range of government 
experience, having served as the Oregon State Treasurer’s Director of Communications and Public Policy. In that capacity, he worked 
with the 1993 and 1995 legislatures to improve state and local government hnances, including issuing bonds for schools and helping 
local governments invest tax revenues. He coordinated the Treasurer’s Retirement Task Eorce which explored new ways to help citizens 
save for a secure retirement. Edwards has also served in Washington D.C. in the executive and legislative branches on agriculture, trade 
and native American issues. As a trade analyst with the U.S. Commerce Department, he worked on the U.S./Canada Softwood Lumber 
agreement and anti-dumping cases against foreign countries. Edwards received his undergraduate degree from Colorado College and 
earned a Master of Business Administration from George Washington University in Washington, D.C. Edwards has also received recog- 
nition for his legislative leadership and in 1998, graduated in the Emerging Political Leaders Program from the Darden Graduate 
School of Business Administration, University of Virginia. 



Stephen P. Greer 

“lljc public education system is our most important public/privatc partnership. Each of the partners — individual families, the Orejjon State (gov- 
ernment and local jjovernments — must demand the hifjhest returns for the precious resources they invest.” 

Stephen Greer, a prominent Certified Public Accountant in Bend, Oregon, adds his significant expertise in accounting, finance and business 
planning to this project. Greer has directed the audits of numerous Oregon municipalities and has served as peer reviewer, examining the qualit)' 
of accounting practices for other CPA firms. He is a member of the American Institute of Certified Public Accountants and has been selected to 
serve as a review'er for the special review' committee of The Association of School Business Officials program for Certificate of Excellence in 
financial reporting. Greer’s civic involvement is a major focus of his efTorts, ha\'ing ser\'cd as a member of the Bend Chamber of Commerce, 
Your Communin' 2000, the Cascade Festival of Music, the School Foundation, the Deschutes Children’s Foundation and numerous other ser- 
vice boards and organizations. Greer receh'ed his undergraduate degree from Portland State Unix'ersin' and is now accredited in Business 
Valuation and as a licensed Municipal Auditor in the State of Oregon. 
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Jonathan Hill, Ed.D. 



^Priorities: 1. The kids. 2. The adults. 3. Everythinj) elsc.^^ 

Dr. Hill, Superintendent oF the Lake Count)' Education Service District since 1992, has spent nearly thirt)' years in education in 
Washington, Oregon and California serving as an elementary and middle school teacher, an elementary school principal, program special- 
ist, district program director and, today, a district superintendent. He currently serves as a commissioner on the Oregon Teacher Standards 
and Practices Commission and is the Chair of that group’s Public Relations Committee. Dr. Hill’s development and research on behalf of 
TSPC as well as Education Service Districts has commanded his consultation to numerous education eftbrts, including the Oregon Private 
Industrv Council, the Lake Countv Commission on Children 8c Families, the American Education Finance Association and the Oregon State 
Legislature’s e.xamination of ESD funding. Dr. Hill received his undergraduate degree from Willamette University and did his post-graduate 
work at Portland State Universiw, California State University and the University of Nevada at Las Vegas. He receive his Doctor of 
Education degree in Educational Leadership and Administration from Loma Linda University in California. 



James K. Jamieson 

the words of Herbert Georjjc WellSy ^Hinnan history bceomes niotr and more a raee between edneation and eatastrophe.^ Wc must help out 
ehildren win that raee.” 

Jim Jamieson, Oregon’s 1995 Piincipal of the Year and recipient of the Milken National Education Award, is Principal of Willamette High 
School, a large four-vear comprehensive high school located in Eugene. His career in education to date is a study in private and public partner- 
ships as he has successfullv worked to allv the business community with its schools. He developed a Community Advisory and Futures 
Forum and worked with business leaders to introduce a mentorship program stressing problem solving and thinking skills for teens. Jamieson 
has plaved a significant role in the implementation of Oregon’s Education for the 21st Century Act, secuiing a $95,000 Workforce 2000 Grant 
for its development at Willamette. Jamieson, who has taught at the junior high and high school levels and is a published writer, has also served as 
Chair of the Oregon Workforce Development Sites, President of the Midwestern League Principals, a member of the Oregon Assessment 
Advisorv Committee and adjunct professor in the graduate studies program at Lewis and Clark College in Portland. Jamieson earned his mas- 
ter’s degree fiom I^'wis and Clark College in Portland, Oregon. 



Pegg)^ Lynch 

^Aehievinjj OrcjjojPs cdueatumal standards will prxpare our ehildren for the ehallen^es of tomorrow. Investinj) in that edneation for ALL OrejjotPs 
ehildren is in the best interests of ALL Orcj) 0 }Ps eitizens.” 

Pegg\' Lvnch, Oregon’s premier school activist, has spent twenty-five yeare volunteering her time and ingenuity on behalf oJ education for all children 
in the state. Reginning with the chairmanship of her local intermediate school committee, she e.xpanded her invoh'ement over the years to include 
serving as the chair of her local high school committee. Chair of the Speakers Rureau for Citizens Jbr School Support, membership on the 
Rea\'erton School District Long R;inge Planning Comnaittee, Chair of the Reaverton Education Foundation Roard oJ Directors, membership on the 
Northw'est Regional Education Serxice District lioard of Directors and membership on the School Finance Rebew' Committee for the Ixague of 
Women Votei-s. Lynch w'as also a key participant in advancing the original TAG (lalented and Gifted) srate mandate through the Legislature. In 
addition. Lynch served as a member of U.S. Senator Gordon Smith’s Washington County Citizens Advisoty Council, Chair of the Washington 
County Committee for Citizen Inx'oh'ement and w'as a recipient of tlie Harold M. Haynes Citizen Inx'olvement Aw'ard in 1998. Lynch attended Oregon 
State University, Portland Srate University and a x'aiiety of other continuing education progi:ams. 
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Frank P. McNamara 



worry that children tievcr listen. Remember instead that they arc always watchinyf — we must consistently DO what is rijjht ?wt just 
talk about it.’’ 

Frank McNamara, currently the Director of Oregon School Services Bureau at the Confederation of Oregon School Administrators, has a long 
history of interest and involvement with young people. His original professional training as a clinical social worker and social service administra- 
tor took him to the position of Senior Staff Social Worker and Assistant Executive Director of the Parry Center for Children and Executive 
Director of Christie School in Poi tland. In addition, McNamara developed a private practice in family counseling and child therapy and has 
taught child therapy and child development seminars for the Portland State University Graduate School of Social Work. In 1983, McNamara 
moved exclusively to education, serving as Manager of Government Relations for the Portland School District after serving eight years as an 
elected member of the Portland Board of Education. In his current position at COSA, he provides multiple services to Oregon’s school dis- 
tricts, including management and program reviews on best educational practices, school funding and education finance. McNamara also directs 
the Oregon Educational Technolog)' Consortium, a non-profit corporation providing low-cost software and hardware to schools and promoting 
the use of technolog)' in education. McNamara received his undergraduate degree from San Francisco State and a master’s degree from the 
Universit\' of Connecticut. 



James B. Minturn, J.D. 

^Rcfncnibcr the old saw: ^Tou jjet only what you, pay for’.” 

James Minturn, retired District Attorney for Crook County in Oregon and past president of the Central Oregon Bar Association, has 
spent four decades in service to his community both professionally and as a volunteer. His civic involvement, always clearlv directed 
toward the law and education, has included Chairmanship of the Crook County School Board, past President of Prineville Kiwanis, past 
President of Crook County Jaycees, Chairman of the Crook County Commission on Children and Families, Chairman of the Citizen’s 
Committee to fund new schools. Trustee for the Central Oregon Community College Foundation and membership on the Central 
Oregon Leadership Council, an advisory committee to the Oregon Community Foundation. While serving on the Central Oregon 
Committee, Minturn ’s leadership was instrumental in convincing the Oregon Legislature to authorize the establishment of Central Oregon 
Community College. Minturn received both his undergraduate degree and his Doctor of Jurisprudence from Willamette University in Salem. 



Robert L. (Ozzie) Rose, Ph.D. 



‘^Public education: The door to a better future for every child who enters.” 

Ozzie Rose, now in his twenty-fifth year as Executive Director of the Confederation of Oregon School Administrators, served as the 
Chief Executive Officer during the formation of the state’s first umbrella organization of school administrators and continues to be 
responsible for developing programs in areas of legislation, professional growth, professional assistance and special services. Rose, who 
holds a Ph.D. in School Administration from the University of Oregon, began his education career as a teachei /coach in Washington, 
eventually serving as Assistant Director, Field Training and Service Bureau, College of Education at the University of Oregon where he 
developed inservice activities for Oregon public school administrators. In 1987, he was invited to head the Governor’s Commission on 
School Funding Reform and continues to play a key role as an education advocate in the Oregon Legislature. Rose has been an active 
community volunteer, serving as President of the Salem Area Boys and Girls Club, President of the State Executives Association, Director 
on the Salem- Kawagoe Sister Cities Program Board, Governor, Oregon District of the Active 2/30 Club and a member of the Salem 
Rotary Club. 
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Ken Strobeck 



“Stable, adequate funding of edttcation is the single most important task of the State legislature. As policy makers, we need objective tools and 
standards to quantify expected results based on funding levels. Tins project goes a long way to make a direct connection between the level of state 
funding and the achievement of results as defined by the Edttcation Reform Act.^^ 

Rcpi cscntativc Ken Strobeck (R- Beaverton), Public Aftairs Director for Regence BlueCross Sc BlueShield of Oregon, is currently serving his 
third term as a member of the Oregon House of Representatives. Prior to accepting the position in the health care industry, Strobeck was 
the Senior News Producer for KATU-Channel 2 News. During his legislative career, Strobeck has served on numerous task forces and com- 
mittees and currently chairs the House Revenue Committee. He has been described as an elective, independent-minded legislator. His 
awards and recognitions have been numerous, including being named Flemming Fellow for 1996 by the Center for Policy Alternatives in 
Washington D.C., serving on the national board of an affiliated group of the American Hospital Association and participating in the 
Reforming State Groups on health care issues. Strobeck leceived his undergraduate degree in Journalism from the Universit)' of Oregon. 



G. Dale Weight, Ph.D. 

“It is my opinion that educating the youth of Oregon is a sacred trust, the responsibility of which is held by the Legislature, parents, teachers and 
school administrators. All of' these parties have accountability for providing adequate funding and demanding that performance standards be 
established and measured.^^ 

Dr. Weight, recently retired Dean and Professor of Finance of the Atkinson Cmduatc Schtx)l of Management at Willamette University, currently 
serves as an independent consultant to the financial services industry and a member of the Governor’s Council of Economic Advisors. Prior to 
his affiliation with Willamette, Dr. Weight played a prominent role in the Oregon financial industry, serving for seven years as Chairman and 
Chief Executive Officer of Benjamin Franklin Savings and Lx>an Association headquartered in Portland. He has also served in the public sector as 
a federal government economist with the Federal Reserve System and as a federal government financial institution regulator. Dr. Weight’s list of 
civic accomplishments is lengthy and includes service as Chairman of the Oregon State Board of Education, Chairman of the Associated Oregon 
Industries Foundation, board member of the Federal Reserve Bank of San Francisco, the Federal Home Loan Bank of Seattle, the Oregon 
Independent College Foundation, the Portland Rose Festival Association and the Columbia- Pacific Council, Boy Scouts of America. Dr. 
Weight earned his undergraduate degree from the Univei*sity of Utah and his master’s and doctoral degrees from the University of Utah. 
Recently, Dr. Weight was awarded an Honorary Professoi*ship (Ph.D.) from Aomori Public College in Aomori, Japan. 



Ben J. Westlund 

“Given the consequences of ignorance, we cannot afford to ensure anything less than a society of well-educated citizens.” 

Representative Ben Westlund (R-Tumalo), an agri- businessman from Central Oregon, is currently serving his second term as a member 
of the Oregon House of Representatives and has been an avid supporter of education throughout his political career. Westlund’s exten- 
sive civic and community involvement includes service on his local school board, membership on the Deschutes County Republican 
Central Committee, Redmond Rotary and Crooked River Ranch Lions. During the current legislative session, Westlund was appointed 
to serve as Chairman of the Ways and Means Subcommittee on Public Safety and Regulation and also serves on the Ways and Means 
Subcommittee on Natural Resources as well as the full Ways and Means Committee. Westlund received his undergraduate degree from 
Wliitman College in Washington and continued his education in the graduate studies program at the Unix^ersity of Oregon. 
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Gary Withers, Ph.D. 



this free soeicty, where we arc all ereated equal but born itito diverse eireumstanecs, quality cdueation provides many of the tools neeessary 
so that everyone ean be as sueeessful and produetive as they desire, regardless of how or where they started in lifcd^ 

Gary Withers, a former commissioned officer and Staff Instructor in the U.S. Navy Nuclear Power School, recently retired from Intel, 
Oregon’s largest employer and high-tech enteiprise, \\iiere he serx'ed as an Academic Relations Program Manager. In this position, Withers 
managed the day-to-day relationship between Intel and ten major unix'ersities and helped coordinate the company’s $95 million grant pro- 
gram. Withers, who is Iluent in French, brought a unique blend of intellect and technology to this project. His expertise was fine-tuned 
while training Navy personnel in the principles of engineering, mathematics and physics necessary for the operation of nuclear power 
plants on board submarines and aircraft carriers and creating and managing Intel’s Corporate Finance Information System Educational 
Service. His activities and recognitions include a National Science Foundation Graduate Fellowship, Distinguished Toastmaster, 
Toastmaster Area Governor, American Heart Association Speakers Bureau, the American Management Association and the National 
Societ)' of Professional Engineers. Withers was a summa cum laude graduate from the Uni\'ersit\' of Idaho and received his master’s degree 
from the University of Oregon in Eugene. 



Duncan Wyse 

“The Orejjon Qiiality Edueation Model is not about a speeifie sehool fundinyj budjjet number. It is about linldnyjy for the first tifue, state 
sehool bndyfcts to sehool performanee expeetations. It is about knowinjj where dollars arejjoifijj — and monitoring] results.” 

Duncan Wyse, well-known as one of Oregon’s forward thinkers, is currently the President of the Oregon Business Council located in 
Portland. This non-profit, non-partisan organization consists of forty-four business executives who work to focus the business commu- 
nity on key, long-range public policy issues facing Oregon, such as the funding of K-12 and higher education. Prior to this position, 
Wyse was Executive Director of the Oregon Progress Board where he developed an innovative long-range strategy for economic 
growth called Oregon Shines and the equally resourceful Oregon Benchmarks, indicators measuring how Oregon is doing as a people, 
place and economy. Over a seven year period, Wyse has served as an advisor to three Governors on a wide range of policy issues. Wyse’s 
civic involvement is extensive, including menibership on the Portland-Multnomah Progress Board, the Multnomah County Commission 
on Children, Families and Community, the Board of Directors of Oregon Junior Achievement, the Governor’s Tax Review Technical 
Advisory Committee and the Governor’s Task Force on Higher Education and the Economy. Wyse received his undergraduate degree 
from Pomona College and a master’s in Business Administration from Stanford University. 
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Policy and Politics of the 
Oregon Education 
Environment 



To appreciate the scope of the task undertaken by the Legislative Council on The Oregon Qtmlity 
Education Models it is important to first understand the educational environment in Oregon. 

Prior to the 1990’s, local school boards and district voters determined the size of the kindergarten 
through twelfth grade school district budgets funded mainly with local property taxes. The state 
played a minimal role, providing less than 30% of the operating funds. Under such a scenario, 
there was naturally wide disparity throughout the state in the amount of money provided per stu- 
dent. Some districts simply had the ability to raise more money than others. All control was centered 
at the local level. 

Beginning in 1990, the passage of a series of critical legislation shifted control from the local 
district to the state and dramatically changed the face of school funding in Oregon: 



MEASURE 5, 47 AND 50 

In opposition to what voters believed were unacceptably high tax rates. Measure 5 was 
passed by initiative in 1990 limiting the number of dollars per thousand that education dis- 
tricts could assess on local property for operations. (Capital and bonded debt were exclud- 
ed.) The state was required to replace the local property losses to the local districts and, in 
doing so, control of local school funding was effectively moved to the Legislature. 

Two additional tax initiatives — Measure 47 and Measure 50 — were passed by the voters 
in 1996 and 1997, respectively, which further reduced property taxes and increased the 
state’s school funding burden. 

Today, the state provides approximately 70% of the funding to most school districts. The 
amount the state distributes to K-12 districts is determined by the amount the state 
Legislature approves in its biennial K-12 budget, which represents nearly half of the state’s 
entire general fund budget. 



The Oregon Education Act for the 21st Century - 
HB 3565 AND HB 2991 



In 1991, the Oregon Legislature passed legislation that, for the first time, authorized the 
state to develop standards for what students should know and assessments to determine 
how well they had mastered the knowledge and skills outlined in the standards. Based on 
‘‘rigorous academic content standards” in mathematics, science, history, geography, eco- 
nomics, civics and English, the Act requires that school districts award a Certificate of 
Initial Mastery (CIM) to eligible 10th graders beginning in the 1998-99 school year and a 
Certificate of Advanced Mastery (CAM) to eligible 12th graders beginning in the year 
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2004-05. Benchmarks for state testing in English, mathematics, science and social sciences 
were determined for the 3rd, 5th, 8th and 10th grade levels. 

Oregon’s education reform legislation sets some of the highest academic standards in the 
country and requires school districts to adapt their curriculum to meet those levels. The 
goal of the legislation was to have the “best educated citizens in the nation by the year 
2000 and a work force equal to any in the world by the year 2010.” Implementation has 
been challenging, particularly for districts facing annual budget cuts. 



School funding Equalization 

Also in 1991, a third important piece of legislation passed mandating equalization of fund- 
ing among Oregon’s school districts. The goal was to “level the playing field” between 
high and low-spending districts and set the stage for comparisons of the results schools 
were achieving with similar resources. The equalization formula was gradually phased in 
with flat funding and stop-loss formulas used to protect districts that would experience 
sharp reductions in revenue. Additional state revenue allocated to schools has been used to 
bring up the funding of districts that previously had low per pupil expenditures using the 
equalization formula. By 1999, the state had equalized funding for approximately 92% of 
Oregon’s 200 school districts. ^ 

The database initiative project 

The fourth major piece of legislation impacting Oregon’s school funding was the passage 
and funding of the Database Initiative Project in 1997. Prior to this time, Oregon had no 
centralized or common database of information from its 200 school districts. This project 
was designed to create common definitions of various spending functions among all 
schools. The pilot of this project has been completed and the database is now ready to 
move to full implementation. All districts will code and report expenditures in a uniform 
manner beginning December 1999 so that by January 2001, it will be possible for the first 
time to compare spending among school buildings and districts statewide. 

In addition to the above legislation, one major policy change at the higher education level has sig- 
nificantly impacted the Oregon education environment: 

The prohciency-based Admission Standards System (PASS) 

In 1994, the Oregon University System adopted new admission requirements for students 
to be admitted to Oregon’s public universities, to be phased in beginning with the fall 
term of 2001. The PASS system moves the focus of the admission process from courses 
taken to knowledge and slcills mastered. To gain admission, students are required to 
demonstrate that their knowledge and slcills — which are defined in terms of proficiencies 
— meet or exceed the required standards in English, mathematics, science, social science, 
second languages and visual and performing arts. These standards are aligned with the 
standards established for K-12 in Oregon’s Education Reform Act. 

The above legislation and policy changes have resulted in a commonality in Oregon schools that 
did not exist before 1991. It also created a framework in which the true relationship between costs 
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and performance could, for the first time, be determined. The groundwork was laid for the devel- 
opment of The Oregon Qtmlity Education Model. 



The politics of education funding in Oregon 

The political environment surrounding the education flinding issue in Oregon is complex, contentious 
and inconstant. 

As control of local school finance has shifted to the state, school districts place ever greater pres- 
sure on the Legislature for funding increases. At the same time, the Legislature has had no reliable 
method to determine what level of funding is actually needed for schools. The net effect is that 
setting education funding levels has been, simultaneously, the most critical aspect of state budget 
building and, perhaps, the least precise. 

Local school districts can control their expenditures but their revenue is received from the state’s 
general fund which can increase or decrease with economic fluctuations. Districts’ biennial budgets 
are determined by the allocation decision of the current Legislature and the equalization formula. 

The most significant source of contention, however, is rooted in a ten-year history of politics and 
policy that has incrementally, albeit, unintentionally, reduced Oregon’s school funding to levels 
below current service needs. The result has been a decade of deep cuts and disenfranchisement. 

Four key state policy decisions have dramatically impacted the amount of money distributed to 
Oregon’s schools over the last ten years: 

1. The state, under die guidelines of Measure 5, replaced only 70% of the revenue lost by school 
districts as a result of the property tax limitation measure. Many districts experienced reductions 
in dieir budgets. 

2. The state opted to achieve funding equalization for all school districts by Rinding to an 
approximate average Rinding level which increased some districts’. Rinding and decreased 
others. Though some additional adjustments were made, many districts experienced 
reductions in their budgets. 

3. The state mandated a new, performance- based standards and assessment act which 
required major curriculum changes and teacher development at the district level but allo- 
cated no additional funds for implementation. Many districts have been able to achieve 
performance expectations but only at the expense of other important courses such as 
music, art, counseling, speech, as well as extra-curricular activities. 

4. The state continues to set the K-12 biennial state school budget with an arbitrary 
process not based on what education actually costs but on what the Legislature deter- 
mines it can afford. 

For the last ten years, Oregon state and local school resources on a per student basis have grown 
at 60% of the rate of inflation, reducing the inflation adjusted dollars from $4100 (per weighted 
student) in 1990 to $3300 per student in 1998. Only a remarkably strong state economy and an 
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increase in lottery dollars largely due to video poker has enabled the state to keep school funding 
at reasonable levels. 



As lawmakers and the Governor struggle each biennium with the school funding budget using a 
funding process that is fundamentally flawed, they have repeatedly asked but never answered one 
essential question: What does it really cost to give a child a quality education in Oregon public 
schools? Student count is measured by average daily attendance rather than enrollment on some 
given date. Extra weight is assigned to students in special categories such as special education or 
English as a second language. Extra weights are also assigned to small schools distant from other 
schools and on the basis of proportion of poverty as measured by the 1990 census. 

Until now, there has been no answer to this question, not only in Oregon but in any other state in 
the country. Costs.for other government agencies can be disaggregated and considered at a unit 
level, e.g., how much per mile of road resurfaced or constructed or how much per prisoner per 
bed. But educational costs have never been broken out in detail in a way that allows comparison 
between districts. Nor have the effects of funding decisions on students’ learning ever before been 
systematically considered in Oregon. 

It was in this educational and political environment that The Oregon Qiicility Education Model 
developed. For the first time, lawmakers could examine resources devoted to education in some sort 
of cause-and-effect relationship: Education funding could truly be linked to education performance. 
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Introduction to the 
Oregon Quality 
Education Model 

The rationale and the goal 

Why a model was needed 

The funding of education in Oregon has been determined through the use of an arbitrary process 
that simply takes the current service level, adds a cost of living and student population growth fac- 
tor and then increases the budget by whatever the current Legislature decides it can afford in that 
biennial funding cycle. With the state now responsible for 70% of the funding to Oregon’s schools, 
this process has become woefully inadequate for determining the proper funding amount. 

The state needed to know whether or not it was hitting the mark. What is a quality education for 
Oregon’s students and how much does it cost? 



DETERMINING A QUALITY EDUCATION 

The Ore£fon Qttality Education Model (OQEM) considers the total educational experience. It 
describes a quality education that leads to improved performance by all students. It is not a model 
for how to improve test scores alone but, rather, takes into account all the elements of a quality 
education and learning environment. For this reason, some elements of the OQEM go beyond the 
immediate boundaries of the Oregon content standards and assessments. This is consistent with 
the preponderance of evidence that a comprehensive education program leads to enhanced success 
by more students than a model that focuses strictly on academic areas. Education is more than 
state standards and assessments, important as they may be. The OQEM takes a comprehensive 
view of what it takes for students to reach high levels of achievement, yet the model remains firmly 
centered on achievement of state standards. 



Determining the costs 

The Oregon Quality Education Model then builds a relationship between ftinding and performance. It 
demonstrates that a certain level of ftinding can be reasonably associated with a certain level of student 
performance. To demonstrate this relationship. Prototype Schools — elementary, middle and high 
— were developed, with their characteristics and ftinctions broken down into elements and compo- 
nents. These elements and components were then assigned costs based on available data and research 
on effective educational practices. The Pi^tptype Schools model closely reflects reality and also sug- 
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gests possibilities. It provides a context for determining how much improvement in student perfor- 
mance could be expected as a result of changes in fiinding. It also allows projections of the specific 
impacts of funding cuts on educational programs. The model creates a framework for focused discussion 
to identify those educational services that are most valued by the state. It also allows the state to make 
an implicit commitment to fiind essential services at a level that will result in the desired performance. 



Purpose of the model 

To LINK FUNDING TO PERFORMANCE, NOT ALLOCATE FUNDS, 

The Oregon Quality Education Model is not an allocation or distribution tool. The model generates a 
number — an amount of money that should result in certain levels of student achievement — ^w^hen 
other assumptions of the model are met. It is a tool for lawmakers to determine a total education 
budget amount. How that budget is then allocated to each individual district is determined by the 
state school Rinding formula which ^Sveights” students in each district on tlie basis of special education 
needs, transportation needs and otlier factors. The Legislative Council on The Oregon Quality 
Education Model has investigated some of the issues associated with distribution but makes no recom- 
mendations at this time. The state will need to reexamine the assumptions and mechanisms of its 
distribution formula once it begins to use The Oregon Quality Education Model to generate an initial 
figure for school funding. 



To SUPPORT NOT USURP LOCAL CONTROL, 

The purpose of The Oregon Qtiality Education Model is NOT to dictate specific strategies or orga- 
nizational structures to local schools. 

Instead, it is designed to demonstrate that a certain level of funding can be reasonably associated 
with a certain level of student performance. Districts and schools retain the right to organize their 
programs as they deem appropriate. However, the local school is expected to meet the assumed per- 
formance level. A school receiving the level of fLinding associated with a certain level of performance 
could organize however it thought best for its students but the school would still be expected to 
meet high performance levels. 

The model is an attempt to bridge the gap between the state’s centralized decisions about funding 
and the school districts’ decentralized decisions about programs while still retaining some level of 
accountability for funds allocated. 



The Two Senses of the word ‘"Model” 



The Oregon Quality Education Model is a model in two separate senses. Throughout most of this 
document, the word ^hnodel” is synonymous with a set of three Prototype Schools and their atten- 
dant funding requirements. The other sense of the vvord ^hnodel” is in terms of the mechanism 
that is used to generate these specific prototypes. 
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These, then, are the two notions of the model: 

• The model as specific Prototype Schools envisioned by the Legislative Council on the Oregon 
" Quality Education Model 

• The model as a policy tooly capable of £jeneratin£ any ran^e of possible Prototype Schools. 

The Council wishes to emphasize the utility of the model along these two equally important dimen- 
sions. It has served to define a clear vision of three schools designed to accomplish a specific purpose 
— enabling the vast majority of Oregon youngsters to meet the standards established by the state 
while still providing a comprehensive, high-quality education program. 

But the model is more versatile than this. The model will likely become an integral tool in the devel- 
opment of fliture educational budgets. It can serve to bridge the gap among a range of political 
and ideological points of view by moving the discussions of funding from the plane of rhetoric to the 
level of programs and practices. 

This more expansive conception of the model as a policy tool suggests the need to continue to 
develop and refine the basic methodology between legislative sessions and to disseminate the 
model broadly to enable a variety of constituencies to conceive of educational programs and the 
costs associated with those programs. The model can be used to pursue efficiencies as well as to add 
and enhance programs. 

It is worth restating that the modeling mechanism incorporates two distinct dimensions: 

• Tangible Elements to which costs can be readily assigned, and 

• lntan£iible Elements that do not necessarily have direct costs associated with them but are 
critical in determining the ultimate effectiveness of the model’s tangible elements. 

Educators in particular must work to ensure that school programs meet the model’s intangible 
assumptions and do not simply address the tangible elements. When the model is used in this man- 
ner, it serves to create a vision as well as to define the conditions for the operation of highly success- 
fill school programs. While no district is obligated to duplicate the model, the intangible elements 
in particular must be thoroughly addressed if the model is to enable the students to meet assumed 
performance levels. 
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The Process and 
the Approach 



The Work process 

The Legislative Council on The Ore£fon Qtmlity Education Models consisting of 23 prominent educa- 
tors, business leaders, parents, teachers and lawmakers, began its work in March of 1997, meeting 
regularly in the Oregon State Capitol building in Salem, Oregon until April of 1999. 

The Development Plan for the Council began with the establishment of its Mission Statement 
which is: 

^^The mission of the Legislative Council on The Oregon Qtmlity Education Model is to recommend gover- 
nance and management structures and a finance system for public K-12 education, as well as higher edttca- 
tion that intersects with K-12, that will enable students throughout Oregon to reach high academic standards 
at reasonable, sustainable costs and to identify changes in policy and pimctice necessary to implement them. 

To achieve this mission, the Council determined that it must achieve three broad goals: 

• Examine and confirm support for high academic standards for all students. 

• Determine the components of a complete, quality education designed to meet Oregon’s 
high academic standards. 

• Develop a model to determine the costs of those components. 

In determining the components of a quality education, the Council included a careful examination of 
four issues critical to a quality learning environment. Separate work groups spent nearly a year deter- 
mining the appropriate recommendations regarding: 

• Class Size 

• Professional Development for Teachers and Administrators 

• Duration of Instruction Time 

• Operational Support 

The complete reports from the Work Groups are found in Appendices B, C, D and E of this report. 

In addition, the Council appointed five separate Work Groups to examine and make recommenda- 
tions regarding the following issues: 



• Special education 



The Work Group’s recommendation that low-incidence special education students 
(costing at least 4 times ADMw) be ftinded outside die school funding formula dirough 
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a grant process was adopted as poliq^ and made a part of The Oregon Quality Education 
Model. Though this recommendation is not yet in statute, the Associate Superintendent 
of tlie Oregon Department of Education for Special Education is currendy developing a 
proposal which would reflect such an approach to the funding of special education. The 
Council supports this work and urges ODE to complete its study for recommendation 
to 71st Legislative Assembly. 

In addition, this Work Group recommends that Family Resource Centers, fiinded 
and staffed by a variety of children and family service agencies, be available at local 
schools to assist families in coping with these special children. The Council fLirther 
recommends that the Governor initiate a study on the development of such Centers, 
beginning with a review of programs already in place through the Department of 
Human Resources and certain school districts. This work group’s preliminary report 
is found in Appendix G. 

EDUCATION Service Districts 

This Work Group examined the significant contribution of Education Service 
Districts to school districts and reviewed the method through which ESDs are ftinded. 
It was the recommendation of the Work Group that a Task Force be appointed 
with both ESD and local school leadership represented and facilitated by the 
Oregon Department of Education with the goals of linking ESDs to The Oregon 
Qtiality Education Model and the Oregon Education Act for the 2 1st Century. In 
addition, it is recommended that the state move toward equalization of funding for 
all ESD’s. This Work Group’s Preliminary Report is found in Appendix J. 



LOCAL VS. STATE WIDE COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 

Tliis Work Group examined tiie issue of state-wdde collective bargaining and its potential 
advantages and disadvantages to Oregon’s educational system, in particular the impact on 
local control. Their report was made to the full Council which recommends that the 
matter be given flirther study, particulary in terms of how salary schedules impact the 
model as well as how the model impacts salary schedules. The Work Group’s 
Preliminary Report is found in Appendix H. 



Regional Cost of living Differential 

This Work Group examined the issue of a regional cost of living differential depending 
on special needs in certain areas, for example, a large urban area such as Portland, 
and how it may or may not affect the equity of the state’s school funding distribution 
formula. Their report was presented to the full Council which agrees that this issue has 
relevancy and should be flirther researched. The Work Group’s Preliminary Report is 
found in Appendix I. 
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• Implementation of the model 



This Work Group examined the framing and implementation issues related to the 
development of The Oregon Quality Education Model. The Work Group’s Report and 
Recommendations are found in Appendix F. 



The Approach: Using the Prototype School 

The Ore^jon Quality Education Model uses the school as the unit of analysis. Given that a quality educa- 
tion is considered to include a school’s total program and state assessment scores ai*e reported by school, it 
is logical to consider tlie effect of flinding directly on schools. 

Further, it is possible to demonstrate the effects of funding increases or decreases on the various 
elements of the school’s instructional program with more precision than can be achieved by report- 
ing effects at the district level, as is now the practice. Looking at schools rather than districts allows 
policy makers, educators and parents to understand more clearly the real effects of changes in funding 
and programs on a school’s operations and on student success. 

Research on schools indicates that schools are the proper unit of study when considering school 
improvement. While individual teachers can perform heroically, their gains can be wiped out if the 
other teachers are not aligning their efforts in a similar fashion. Schools are cultures where people 
shape their behavior to norms and expectations. Extensive evidence exists that schools with similar 
student populations in terms of income, racial composition, and other factors produce dramatically 
different results in terms of student learning. For these reasons, a quality education model 
should focus on identifying a prototype school model that should result in a projected level 
of student achievement. 



WHY Assumptions are important 

In order to construct a Prototype School, it is necessary to make some assumptions. These 
assumptions fall into two broad categories: tangibles and intangibles. 

Tangible assumptions have a direct relation to costs, i.e., as a particular aspect of that assumption 
changes, so do the costs. The following are examples of tangible assumptions: 

• Pupil-teacher ratio 

• Age of building 

• Socioeconomic status of student body 

• Gap between current student performance and desired level of performance 
in relation to benchmarks 

• Number of English as a second-language (ESL) learners 

• Number and type of special^education students 

Other assumptions are intangible, buVstill have implications for cost. For example, principal lead- 
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crship has been shown to be critically important, so it is necessary to assume that the principal of 
the Prototype School is capable and competent to lead a comprehensive improvement effort 
designed to enable more students to meet standards. If the principal is not able to do this, the 
likelihood of improvement diminishes dramatically regardless of flmding increases. The following 
are examples of intangible assumptions: 

• Principal Leadership 

• Support for reform among teachers 

• Measure of parent involvement 

• Level of teacher training/expertise/experience 

• Time devoted to academic instruction for all students 

• Amount of homework assigned related to standards 

'^The Oregon Qiicility Educcition Model also makes assumptions about how efficient the Prototype 
School is in its use of resources. Schools that are inefficient should not expect to be held to a lesser 
standard as a result of their inefficiencies. The model therefore makes certain assumptions about the 
efficiency with which schools use their resources and conduct their business. These assumptions must 
be fulfilled for schools to have adequate resources to devote to improving student performance. 

Adequate evidence exists to suggest that simply increasing funding does not result automatically in 
improved student achievement. However, when funding is directed to specific, whole school programs 
focused on improved student learning, the results can be markedly different. 



Assumptions of the Prototype Schools 

It is necessary to identify a range of assumptions for the Prototype Schools in order to visualize 
the effects of a particular funding level and to define specific expenses. These characteristics repre- 
sent a range of tangible and intangible assumptions that affect student performance directly or 
indirectly. The selected numbers and assumptions derive from a variety of sources, but generally 
are close to those of Oregon schools that are average or slightly below average. 

Characteristics of any school can be compared to the characteristics of the Prototype Schools for 
similarities and differences. Adjustments can then be made to more accurately reflect a particular 
school’s tangible and intangible characteristics. 
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Assumptions of 
Prototype Schools 



CHABACTERISTIC 



Elementary, middle and 
High Schools 



District size 



Large enough to provide full range of central 
office services 



Geographic location Bordering/in/or in close proximity to an urbanized 

area (not inner city) 

Socioeconomic status Slightly below the state median (approximately 40'*’ 

percentile, students on free/reduced lunch, student 
mobility, student attendance, parent education level) 



Special education students 



Approximately 12 percent 



English as a Second Language students Approximately 5 percent 



Facility condition 



Quality of teacher force 



Quality of principal leadership 



Professional development needed to 
teach to standard 



Approximately 35 years old, in reasonably good 
condition with reasonably good maintenance history 

Moderately open to reform goals 

Less than 10 percent teaching outside endorsement area 
Nearly all possess content knowledge necessary to 
teach to applicable state standards 

Moderately supportive of reform goals 
Moderately knowledgeable about reform requirements 
and moderately involved in reform implementation 
Moderately slcilled as a leader 
Highly skilled as a manager 

Substantial in the areas of assessment, adapting 
instruction to below-standard learners, scoring 
work samples, specifics of content standards, and 
curriculum articulation 
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Characteristic 



Elementary 

SCHOOL 



MIDDLE 

SCHOOL 



High 

School 



Student enrollment 
(October enrollment) 


340 


500 


1000 


Teacher experience 


14.5 years 


14.7 years 


15.7 years 


Failure Rate 
(students retained or 
currently failing classes) 


Approx. 5% 


Math: 15% 
English: 15% 
Science: 10% 


Math: 15% 
English: 15% 
Science: 10% 


Percent of families attending at 
least 1 parent conference/year 


60% 


50% 


40% 


Proportion of time in English and 
Math devoted to standards 


66% 


50% 


Math: 85% 
English: 60% 


Hours of homework completed per 
student per week in subjects for 
which there is a state assessment 


2 hours 


4 hours 


8 hours 


Hours devoted to instruction not 
covered by state standards in one week 


6 hours 


8 hours 


7-8 hours 


Additional time available for students 
not meeting standard 


120 hrs/student 


120 hrs/student 


120 hrs/student 


Students /Computer 


16.7/1 


16.7/1 


16.7/1 


Percent of classrooms with one or more 
computers connected to Internet 


60% 


60% 


60% 


Dropout rate 






6.9% 


Attendance rate 


93.5% 


93.5% 


91.7% 


Serious discipline problems/year 


3 


7 


9 
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Program Elements and Components: What They Are 
AND WHY They Are Used 



For the The Oregon Quality Education Model to be a useful tool for policy makers and educators, it 
must identify spending at a level of detail that allows one to see how schools spend their money 
and also allow the effects of increases and decreases in funding to be evident. 

The program elements 2 n\d components seek to provide this level of detail. 

An element is defined as a set of functions or activities that are important to the school’s ability to 
offer an instructional program, e.g., supplies, books and materials. 

Components are subsets of elements, in this example, texts, consumables, classroom sets, class- 
room materials and equipment, copying, media center materials, etc. Components allow elements 
to be broken into smaller, more understandable parts to better reflect how funds are distributed. 

The program elements znd components wzve identified by subcommittees during an exhaustive 
eighteen-month. process and were included based on their importance to the school’s overall 
instructional program. 



Program Elements and Components: how Costs 
Were Calculated 

The costs for each element and component were calculated from the following five sources: 

1) Statewide Database Initiative Project results from pilot schools 

2) Research on effective educational practices 

3) Data from the Oregon Department of Education 

4) Data from Oregon education professional associations (e.g.. Confederation of Oregon 
School Administrators, Oregon School Employees Association, Oregon Education 
Association) 

5) Experts from Oregon school districts and schools. These sources were used in developing 
certain assumptions about Prototype Schools and how they should best be organized 
and funded. 

In addition, the following resources were used: 

• Preliminaiy results from die Statewide Database Initiative Project pro\dded all the information 
on central expenditures, those outside the school building. 

• Research on effective educational practices helped determine assumptions about optimum class 
size and additional time needed to bring students to standard. 

• Oregon Department of Education data was used in calculating enrollment figures, in developing 
Protot)pe School assumptions, and in determining average salaries. 
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• The Confederation of Oregon School Administrators and die Oregon School Employees 
Association provided data on average salaries for administrators and support staff, respectively. 



• Experts from Oregon schools, including members of die Council, provided information on spe- 



cific school frinctions and costs in areas for which data was not well enough developed. In addi- 
tion, diese experts reviewed die model at various points to ensure a correspondence between die 
model and the ways schools actually fiinction. 



Explanation and Assumptions: What They Are and 
Why They Were Used 



The model contains two additional columns to provide greater understanding of how each number 
was derived and what it represents. The Explanation column provides additional detail on how a 
number was calculated. The Assumptions column contains information that can be changed to 
adjust the cost of the program element or component related to that assumption. Assumptions were 
derived from the same five sources used for the element and component costs. 



The Ore£fon Qtmlity Education Model assumes a new method of allocating special education costs. 
In this method, certain categories of high-cost special education students are identified as being 
beyond the ability of local districts to fund, and requires the state to pay their actual expenses out 
of a centralized fund. For all other special education students, the Prototype Schools operate pro- 
grams for them out of the resources provided in the model, which makes certain assumptions 
about the number of special education students present at the schools and the staff and resources 
available to serve them. 

The model also assumes the existence of Family Resource Centers^ intergovernmental service cen- 
ters funded and staffed by a variety of children and family service agencies and designed to address 
the needs of families, not just the individual student. 



Special education Assumptions 
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The Oregon Quality 
Education Model 



The Oregon Quality Education Model is variable. It can and will change over time as its compo- 
nents are examined and tested in the laboratory of the classroom. It can and will adapt to updated 
measurements of standards and performance. It can and will become more precise with usage. 



Composition of The model 

The Oregon Quality Education Model is composed of: , 

• The 1991 Oregon Education Act as amended with its academic content, performance 
standards and assessment of student achievement; 

• The four additional components of quality learning identified by the Council, which are 
appropriate class size, proper professional development for teachers and administrators, 
adequate duration of instruction time and sufficient operational support for implementa- 
tion; and 

• The seven developmental goals identified by the Oregon Board of Education. 

Following is a more complete description of die components: 

Academic Content or Curriculum 

The academic content or curriculum for students in kindergarten through grade 12 
includes the following disciplines: 

1. English — reading, writing, speaking and listening, literature and media and technolog)^ 

2. Mathematics — calculations and estimations, measurement, statistics and probability, 
algebraic relationships, geometry and mathematical problem solving 

3. Science — unifying concepts and processes, physical science, life science, space science, 
history and nature of science, scientific inquiry, science and technology and science in 
person and social perspectives 

4. Social Sciences — history, civics and government, geography, economics and social 
science analysis 

5. The Arts — aesthetics and art criticism, historical and cultural perspectives and create, 
present and perform 

6. Second Languages — communication, culture, connection to other disciplines 

7. Other content areas — health education, physical education and technolog)^ 
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Performance Standards 



The Oregon Department of Education has developed standards for student achievement for the 
six academic disciplines listed above. The content standards are the portion of the Common 
Curriculum Goals related to statewide assessment and to the Certificate of Initial Mastery (CIM) 
and Certificate of Advanced Mastery (CAM). 

Local districts are to develop standards for the other content areas, thereby providing standards for 
all K-12 students in all academic areas. 

The Certificate of Initial Mastery (CIM) will be awarded by local districts at approximately grade 
10 to students who meet performance standards in the areas of English, mathematics, science, 
social sciences, arts^and second languages. The CIM begins with English and mathematics and 
will progress to science, social sciences, arts and second languages. 

CIM students will also have opportunities to demonstrate their ability to learn, think, retrieve infor- 
mation, use technolog)^, and work effectively as individuals and as individuals in group settings. 

The Certificate of Advanced Mastery (CAM) will be awarded, also by local districts, at approxi- 
mately grade 12 to students who meet Oregon grade 12 performance standards in English, mathe- 
matics, science, and social sciences, and grade 12 district performance standards in the arts and 
second languages. 

Students must also participate in an endorsement area through work, community, and school-based 
learning. The six endorsement areas are (1) Arts and Communication, (2) Business and Management, 
(3) Health Services, (4) Human Resources, (5) Industrial and Engineering Systems, and (6) Natural 
Resource Systems. 

Finally, CAM students must achieve career-related learning standards in personal management, 
problem solving, teamwork, communication, workplace systems, career development and employ- 
ment foundations. 

The Oregon Department of Education is currently developing content standards for the CAM. 



Assessment 

Students’ achievement of standards is assessed by the Oregon Department of Education at grades 
3, 5, 8, 10, and 12 in English, mathematics, science, and social sciences. There are no state tests in 
the arts or in second languages. Performance standards define the number, type, and minimum 
scores required on state and local assessments. 



COMPONENTS OF QUALITY LEARNING 

There are four important components of quality learning that the Council believes should be 
included in The Oregon Quality Education Model: 

1. Class Size adequate to allow students to master standards and reach specified levels 
on assessments. 

2. Professional Development for teachers and administrators to develop necessary sldlls to 
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implement state standards and improve student performance to specified achievement 
levels and to deliver the The Oregon Quality Education Model successfully to all children. 

3. Duration of Instruction Time adequate to allow those students who need more time 
to master the standards the opportunity to do so. 

4. Operational Support to implement The Qimlity Education Models including instruc- 
tional materials, guidance, and counseling, libraries, personnel administration, business 
and fiscal services. 



DEVELOPMENTAL GOALS 

The seven developmental goals identified by the Oregon Board of Education as stated in Oregon 
Administrative Rules 581-022-1021 (June, 1997). These goals are designed to prepare students to 
function in a rapidly changing world: 

1. To insure that all students, regardless of linguistic background, culture, race, gender, 
capability, or geographic location, have access to a quality education in a safe, motivat- 
ing environment; 

2. To hold all Oregon students to rigorous academic standards and expect them to succeed; 

3. To provide Oregon students with the opportunities to demonstrate their achievement in 
knowledge and skills; 

4. To encourage parental and community involvement in their student’s education; 

5. To develop in Oregon students lifelong academic skills to prepare them for an ever- 
changing world; 

6. To develop in Oregon students the core ethical values that our diverse society shares 
and holds important, including but not limited to: respect, responsibility, caring, trust- 
worthiness, justice and fairness, and civic virtue and citizenship; and 

7. To equip Oregon students with the knowledge and skills necessary to pursue the future 
of their choice and to prepare students to function effectively in various life roles. 

The Effect of the Oregon Quality educational 
model on the School 

The Oregon Quality Education Model is a goal, a vision of a school where all children will receive 
an education that will truly prepare them for success in the future. It embodies the recommenda- 
tions from the Legislative Council on The Oregon Quality Education Model and its two-year effort 
to identify the elements of a quality education. 

The model was not developed with attention to cost; it was developed with attention to quality. 

The assumptions and components of the model are variable and can be modified as new research and 
data determines more precisely the keys to a quality education. Over time, the use of the model 
will help to define those keys. 
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What docs a school patterned after The Oregon Qtmlity Education Model look like? The following 
are examples of the effects Full Implementation of the model could have in an Elementary 
School, Middle School and High School: 



ELEMENTAKY SCHOOL: 

• All-day kindergarten 

• 20:1 pupil-teacher ratios at all grade levels 

• Specialists for areas like art, music, P.E., second language or counseling (at each build- 
ing’s discretion) 

• On-site instructional improvement/curriculum development support 

• Additional time for students having trouble reaching standards 

• Professional development time and resources for teachers and support staff to develop 
skills to enable most students to reach standards 

• Resources to reimburse teachers for out-of-pocket expenses necessary to help students 
reach standards 

• Adequate fund for building maintenance so that instructional funds do not have to be 
diverted to maintenance 



MIDDLE SCHOOL: 

• 29:1 class size maximum in core academic courses 

• 1.5 extra teachers to provide extra options in math, English, science 

• Additional time for students who are having trouble reaching standards including 
summer school 

• One counselor per 250 students 

• Adequate professional development resources to allow teachers to develop skills to teach 
to standards successfully and assess student work reliably 

• On-site instructional improvement/curriculum development support 

• Volunteer coordinator and community outreach worker 

• Adequate campus security 

• Alternative programs for special needs student 

• Resources to reimburse teachers for out-of-pocket expenses necessary to help students 
reach standards 

• Adequate fund for building maintenance so that instructional funds do not have to be 
diverted to maintenance 
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High School: 



• 29:1 class size maximum in core academic courses 

• 3 extra teachers, one each in math, English, science 

• Additional time for students who are having trouble reaching standards including 
summer school 

• Volunteer coordinator and community outreach worker 

• One counselor per 250 students 

• Adequate professional development resources to allow teachers to develop skills to teach 
to standards successfully and assess student work reliably 

• On-site instructional improvement/curriculum development support 

• School-to-work coordinator 

• Adequate campus security 

• Alternative programs for special needs students 

• Resources to reimburse teachers for out-of-pocket expenses necessary to help students 
reach standards 

• Adequate fund for building maintenance so that instructional funds do not have to be 
diverted to maintenance 



The Costs of the model 

Method of Calculation 

The Oregon Qtmlity Education Model is grounded on the concept of the school as the unit of analysis 
although funding is still to be distributed on a per-pupil basis. The model starts by designing three 
Prototype Schools with characteristics broadly reflective of Oregon schools. 

It then uses the number of students in the final head count, what is commonly known as ADMr, 
to come up with a general figure for education costs at the school level. To these are added costs 
not easily allocated to school buildings, for example, high-cost special education students (those 
costing more than $22,500), which the model assigns to a state pool of revenue, rural/small 
schools in proportion to their weightings, poverty/distressed schools in proportion to their 
weightings, and proposed funds for school improvement. The totals are then divided by both 
ADMr (unweighted) and ADMw (weighted) figures to establish per-pupil costs that can be com- 
pared with current amounts. 

The model produces a final overall number for the state education budget when the numbers for 
the Prototype Schools are divided to produce a per-pupil expenditure figure for each level that is 
then multiplied by the number of students in the state. 
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In this report, the model is used to generate different service levels. The various scenarios demon- 
strate the uses of the model as well as suggest the likely effects on schools of various flinding levels. 

Since the numbers the model produces are not yet precise, it must be used with caution until the 
precision of the numbers and assumptions upon which it is based can be refined. In the interim, it 
can be a useftil tool for identifying effects of different funding increases. A tool like this can focus 
debates about school funding on the likely impact of changes in funding levels. 

The intent of putting a price on the cost of a quality education is not necessarily to suggest that it 
must or can be achieved in one legislative session. It is to create a goal and to identify what it 
would cost to get there. 



COSTS NOT Accounted For By The model 

The Role of the Education Service District (ESD). The model acknowledges the role the Education 
Service District (ESD) Rinding plays in the education of students but does not allocate those Rinds 
out to the school building level. 

Federal Funds or Poverty Factor, The model also does not yet take into account federal Rinds nor is 
there a compensating factor for poverty. The Prototype Schools .do not reflect the full range of 
diversity or special situations that exist in schools within the state. However, as The Oregon Qiiality 
Education Model is used over time, it will be refined to more accurately reflect the general categories 
in Oregon’s schools. 

Capital Costs. The model also does not include capital costs that would be associated with imple- 
mentation of the model. Lack of adequate space will be a real issue in many districts that do not 
currently have the capacity to lower class size by adding teachers who would occupy classrooms 
the district does not have. If the state were to expect every class in Oregon to be at the average 
cited in the full implementation model, the capital costs associated with this move would need to 
be considered. Absent such a consideration, the model currently operates under the assumption 
that each district will decide how best to employ the resources that would be available with phased 
or full implementation of the model in ways that best achieve the goals of the OQEM in the con- 
text of the local district. 



Two Approaches to Implementing The model 



The^oal for the Prototype Schools is that 90% of students in those schools achieve the state-mandated 
standards^ with the remaining 10%) making significant progress to be as near to reacPnn^j the standards 
as possible^ when the modeVs tangible and intangible assumptions are present. 

It is must be clearly understood that the goal of 90% of students achieving standards is based on 
the availability of the programs and resources as outlined in the model, not within the context of the 
current system. 

Because students learn at different rates and because some students have extenuating circum- 
stances, e.g., a child who moves to Oregon in the fifth grade with no prior preparation for the 
CIM benchmark testing or a child who has profound special needs, the model anticipates that 
approximately 10% of students will achieve standards at a slower pace. 
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A. Full Implementation of the model 



Full Implementation of The Oregon Qjmlity Education Model is designed to enable all 
Oregon students to move to required performance levels. All Oregon schools would be 
expected to demonstrate rapid, sustained improvement in student scores on state 
assessments, performance tasks, and work samples until 90 percent are at benchmark or 
receive the CIM with the remaining 10 percent making significant progress to be as 
near to reaching the standard as possible. 

While the amount of time it will take each school to reach this level may vary, the 
model assumes all schools are able to reach the performance goal of 90 percent at 
benchmark/CIM and the remaining 10 percent making significant progress. Therefore, 
any school that was not making progress or reaching the goal would be assumed to be 
at variance with the assumptions of the model — either tangible or intangible assump- 
tions — or would be assumed to be utilizing resources in a way that does not lead to 
student learning. 

When schools are not making adequate progress toward improved student perfor- 
mance, the state would investigate the reasons for the lack of goal attainment by the 
school and would respond accordingly after analyzing the reasons the school did not 
meet the target performance levels. 



B. PHASED Implementation of the model 

A second option is Phased Implementation. This level acknowledges the challenges in 
implementing die overall goals of The Oregon Qtmlity Education Model while still pursuing 
the larger vision of full implementation. To implement the total vision in one biennium 
would be a tremendous challenge — both to Legislators and to schools. The Phased 
Implementation budget provides insight into how both short-term and long-term 
improvement can be achieved by phasing in elements of the model in a way that allows 
schools to adapt. This option decreases the amount of money needed during the next 
biennium to begin implementing The Ore£fon Quality Education Models while still allowing 
full implementation at some levels. This enables the model to be fully tested and requires 
schools to respond to the challenge of dramatically increasing student performance. 

Under the Phased Implementation scenario, resources are initially focused at the pri- 
mary level, lowering class sizes in kindergarten and grades 1-3 to a pupil-teacher ratio 
of 20:1 and eventually instituting full-day kindergarten. This strategy acknowledges the 
importance of early intervention and establishing literacy and numeracy as the founda- 
tions of further learning. 

Phased Implementation also demonsti'ates how critical resources at all other grade levels can 
be proxdded to train teachers and give those students who need it most the extra time to 
reach benchmai'k standards. This version also includes more counselors in secondary schools. 

The Phased Implementation plan allows today’s students to benefit by having well- 
trained teachers and extra time if they need it to meet standards, while at the same time 
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schools prepare a cohort of students to move through the system meeting benchmark 
standards at a higher level. 

It is important to note that some districts may currently be in a fiscal position that would 
preclude them from making the type of progress described in the Phased Implementation 
model during the first biennium. However, if the Phased Implementation proceeded to 
its conclusion, all districts would be in a position to enable the vast majority of students 
to reach standard. 

The Oregon Qimlity Education Model would then be phased in gradually, with funding 
of its recommendations proceeding in the following fashion: 

2001-2002: Grades 4-5 

2003-2005: Grades 6,7 8 

2005-2007: Grades 9, 10 

2007-2009: Grades II, 12 

As the cohort of students now in first grade moves through the system, schools would 
be expected to enable approximately 90 percent of these students to meet benchmark 
standards, resulting in a CIM attainment rate of approximately 90 percent in 2007, 
with the remaining 10 percent making significant progress to be as near to reaching 
the standard as possible. Some schools would have legitimate reasons for not being 
able to attain these targets, but the expectation would be that the vast majority of 
schools would reach the goal. 

Following is a possible timeline for Oregon students’ achievement of standards: 



Timeline 


BENCHMARK 


% MEETING Seacards 


2000-01 

2001-02 

2002-03 


3rd Grade 


90%^ 


2003- 04 

2004- 05 


5th Grade 


90%^ 


2005-06 




> 


2006- 07 

2007- 08 


8th Grade 


90%^ 


2008- 09 

2009- 10 


lOth Grade 


90%^ 



^The model represents educational programs that can reasonably be assumed to enable 90% of 
students to achieve state standards and ensure that the remaining 10% are making significant 
progress to be as near to reaching the standards as possible. 
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What does a school patterned after a Phased Implementation of The Oregon Qtmlity Education 
Model look like? The following are examples of the effects Phased Implementation of the model 
could have in an Elementary School, Middle School and High School: 



ELEMENTAKY SCHOOL: 

• 20:1 class size in Kindergarten, grades 1 and 2 beginning first year of biennium, 

• 20:1 class size in grade 3 during second year of biennium, 

MIDDLE SCHOOL AND HIGH SCHOOL: 

• Additional time for students who are having trouble reaching standard 

• Professional development time and resources for teachers and support staff to develop 
skills to enable most students to reach standards 

• Pupil/counselor ratio recommended by accrediting agencies (250:1), 



A , ) 
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The Oregon Example: 

Costs of a Quality Education 



This section of the report provides a summary of the costs for Full Implementation and Phased 
Implementation of The Oregon Quality Education Model in Oregon. 

Following the summary is a detailed description in matrix form of the Elements, Components, 
Costs and Assumptions for: 

FULL IMPLEMENTATION (OREGON) 

• Elementary School 

• Middle School 

• High School 

PHASED IMPLEMENTATION (OREGON) 

• Elementary School 

• Middle School 

• High School 
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Cost Summary: 



Costs for full implementation of 

The Oregon Quality Educational model (Oregon) 



Level 


Per Pupil ' 


ADMr 


Cost 99-00^>’ 


Elementary 


$6,569 


234,969 


$1,543,593,082 


Middle 


6,288 


127,869 


804,046,674 


High School 


6,851 


153,805 


1,053,670,891 



Total 



Prototype 

Schools" 6,853 516,643 3,540,764,383 



ADD; High Cost Special Education Students 
GRAND total - 1999-2000 
Per-pupil Cost, 1999-2000, ADMr (unweighted) 
Per-pupil Cost, 1999-2000, ADMw (weighted) 


618,544 


30,000,000 

$3,570,764,383' 

6,911 

5,773 


Amount above or below Governor’s Proposed Budget (99-00 only) 
Amount above Governor’s Proposed Budget (Biennium) 

Governor’s budget with Full OQEM Implementation 


572,364,383 

1,156,176,055 

$ 5 , 654 , 176 , 055 " 



‘Adjusted from Oct. 1 enrollment to ADMr with kindergarten at half-time. 

H.1% inflation factor from 98-99 to 99-00 (compensates for using 98-99 numbers) 

•'‘Expenditures include K-12 supported by state general fund and local property tax but do not include 
ESD support 

** Total is multiplied by inflation factor, therefore per pupil is not comparable to average of above totals. 
Mncludes local property tax and state general fund revenues. 

^Two-year total — Does not include local property tax revenues. 
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COST Summary: 



Costs for Phased Implementation 

OF THE Oregon Quality Education model (Oregon) 



Level 


Per Pupil' 


ADMr 


Cost 99-00""’ 


Elementary 


$5,862 


234,969 


$1,377,369,202 


Middle 


5,840 


127,869 


746,723,526 


High School 


5,998 


153,805 


922,566,635 


Total 








Prototype 








Schools ^ 


6,139 


516,643 


3,171,572,397 


ADD: High Cost Special Education Students 




30,000,000 


GRAND TOTAL — 1999-2000 




$3,201,572,397 


Per-pupil Cost, 1999-2000, ADMr (unweighted) 




6,197 


Per-pupil Cost, 


1999-2000, ADMw 


618,544 


5,176 



Amount above or below Governor’s Proposed Budget (99-00 only) 203,172,397 

Amount above Governor’s Proposed Budget (Biennium)" 457,408,242 

Governor’s budget with Full OQEM Implementation $4,955,408,242 



'Adjusted from Oct.l enrollment to ADMr with kidergarten at halftime. 

“ 4.1% inflation factor from 98-99 to 99-00 (compensates for using 98-99 numbers) 

Expenditures include K-12 supported by state general fund and local property tax but do not include 
ESD support. 

** Total is multiplied by inflation factor, therefore per pupil is not comparable to average of above totals. 
” Includes additional $47,000,000 in second year to fund full -day kindergarten. 
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Full Implementation 


The Oregon Quality Education Model 
Elementary School 

Costs for one year - 340 students 


Program 

Element 


Component 


FTE 


Component 

Cost 


Explanation/ 

Assumptions 


Comments 


Core staff . 


Kindergarten 


2.00 


115,654 


K=40:2FTE@20:1 wth 
Rill day Kindeigartcn. 


Average teacher's salary 
plus Rill benefits - 98-09 




1-3 


9.00 


520,444 


1-3=180: 9 fte® 20.1 


57,827 




4-5 


5.00 


289,136 


4-5=120: 5 fte @ 20:1 


Salary = $41,937 for 
97-98. Benefit rate = 
34.2%. 98-99 Salary 
increase = 2.275% 


Program staff 


Music, PE, art, 
media, 2nd lang., 
reading specialist 


4.50 


260,222 


Schools can make clioices 
among tliese. Assumes 
second language instruc- 
tion as one choice 






ESL 


0.50 


28,914 


Assumes 5% ESL 
(17 students) 


Not a self-contained 
program 


Special 

education staff 




1.50 


86,741 


Includes itinerant services 
@ .25. Assumes high-cost 
students ai‘e Rinded 
directly from the state. 


Federal and ESD con- 
tributions result in 
more funds being 
actually available. 


Instructional 

improvement 




0.50 


28,914 


Curriculum Development 
specialist to help teachei*s 
teach to standai'ds, admin- 
ister assessments, score 
work samples. 




Instructional sup- 
port staff assistance 


Classified 


5.00 


99,308 


Spec ed„ records clerk, 
pai'ent involvement, play- 
ground supeiMsor. School 
has discretion to disuibute 
support staff as it deems 
most efrective 


Average hourly rate = 
$10 per hour @ 8 
hours per day @ 185 
days per year. Benefit 
rate = 34.2% 




Secretary 


1.00 


27,055 




$ 1 2 per hour @ 8 hours 
per day @210 days. 
Benefit rate = 34.2% 


Administrative 

accountability 


Principal 


1.00 


83,978 


Cost from COSA 
salary survey- salary 
and fringe benefits 


Average salai'y = $62,577 
from COSA siin^ey. 
Benefit rate = 34.2% 


Computer hard- 
ware/software 


Hardware including stu- 
dent and administrative 




17,000 


Purchases 20% new 
computers per year. 17 
computers @ $1000. 


6 sm dents/computer, 1 
computer/instructional 
8c administrative staff 




Sofnvare 




5,100 


Each new machine 
licensed software from 
replacement machine 
plus $1 50/machine 


$ 1 50 per new com- 
puter = $2,550. 
Software for existing 
computers = $2,550. 


Supplies, boolcs, 
materials 


Texts, consumables, 
classroom sets 




20,400 


Some schools do not 
use texts. Funds could 
be redirected to school- 
produced materials 


$60 per student 



o 
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Continued on the next pa£fc. . 



FULL IMPLEMENTATION 


The Oregon Quality Education Model 
Elementary School 

Costs for 07te year - 340 students 


Program 

Element 


Component 


FTE 


Component 

Cost 


Explanation/ 

Assumptions 


Comments 


Supplies, books, 
materials 


Texts, consumables, 
classroom sets 




20,400 


Some schools do not use 
texts. Funds could be 
rediraed to school-pro- 
duced materials 


$60 per student 




Classroom materials 
& equipment 




38,420 


Includes video, t\'s for 
classes, globes, maps, sci- 
ence equipment, etc. 


$113 per smdent 




Copying 




8,568 


Classroom-related, admin - 
isti'atix'e 


1 680 copies per student @ 
$.015 per copy 




Media center materials 




4,080 


Libraiy books, reference 
materials, subscriptions 


$12 per saident 


Professional 
training & 
development 


10 days 


19.50 


39,000 


$200 per diem- 
District/school discre- 
tion on how this is 
utilized. Can be extend- 
ed contracts, stipends, 
SLibstimte costs. 


Schools will use a 
combination of 
extended contract, 
stipends, per diem to 
compensate teachers 




Materials, Tmvel, 




4,950 


$225 per person 






Consultants 












Support stall- 1 0 da\^s 


I 


1,000 


$100 per day/10 days 




Additional 
instructional time 
for students to 
achieve standards 


Ceitified 




12,600 


60 students - 4wks sum- 
mer schl:l/2 days- 3 FTE 
1 wk flill-time preparation 
and 4wks 1 /2 teaching @ 
$280/day 


Summer school and 
extra time will be 
focused on students 
with most need and 
motivation, not avail- 
able to all students. 




Additional time 




13,600 


Samrday school, after 
school pragrams, mtoring 






Classified 




1,500 


1 FTE 1 wk preparation 
and 4wlcs 1/2 time 
school @ $1 00/day 






Supplies 




1,200 


$20 per student 




Ccnti'alized support 
costs: Centralized 
costs distributed to 
each building 


Food senices 




0 




Assumes self-supporting 
food services program 




Saident transportation 




81,940 


$241 per student 






Technology' serxices 




32,300 


Computer networks, tele- 
phones, voice mail - $95 
per saident 
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Full Implementation 


The Oregon Quality Education Model 
Elementary School 

Costs for one year - 340 students 


Program 

Element 


Component 


FTE 


Component 

Cost 


Explanation/ 

Assumptions 


Comments 




Operation, plant mainte- 
nance 




119,000 


Custodian, maintenance 
staffs utilities, security s)^- 
tem - $350 per student 






Otlier support semces 




20,060 


Warehouse, courier 
service, community 
facilities (pool, library) - 
$59 per student 






Ccntixilized special 
education 




35,700 


Self-contained schools, 
other students who are 
not served at the building 
level - $105 per student 




District adminis- 
trative overhead 


Executive administration: 
Board of Education, 
SLij^erintendent 




20,740 


$61 per student 






Business &: Fiscal Semces . 




24,140 


$71 per student 






Personnel Ser\ices 




21,760 


$64 per student, includes 
district supplemental 
retirement incentives 






Public Infomiation 




4,080 


$12 per student 




Total school cost: 






1 , 858,228 






Total per pupil 
cost (not compa- 
rable to ADMw): 






5,465 


This number is not comparable to current average 
per-pupil figures. It does not talce into accoiuit 
wei^iting ractors, average daily membership, or 
other components of ciurent per-pupil measures. 
The number reflects tlie cost of this school only 
and will be different for other schools. It is not a 
number tliat can be used for allocating fluids to 
individual schools and should not be viewed as a 
toilet figiu*e for individual schools. 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 
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Full implementation 


The Oregon Quality Education Model 

Middle School 

Costs for one year - 500 students 


Program 

Element 


Component 


FIE 


Component 

Cost 


Explanation/ 

Assumptions 


Comments 










97-98 average salary = 
$42,741, increased by 
2.75% for 98-99. 

Benefit rate = 34.2%. 
Average salary assumes 
COLA increase for 98- 
99 with lower salaries of 
new hires bajancing cost 
increase of step increases. 


Assumes teachers 
teach 6 of 7 classes in 
a day. Assumes stu- 
dents are taking classes 
each period) 


Core staffing 


English, math, science, 
social sciences, second 
languages, the arts 


17.00 


1,001,908 


Each student takes 
English, matli, science, 
social science, second 
lang (at least 1 yr), ai*ts 
(at least 1 yr) 






Additional .5 teacher in 
math, English, science 


1.50 


88,404 








ESL 


0.50 


29,468 


25 students, 1 period/day 


20:1 ratio, 1 period/ 
day (assumes decreas- 
ing time in ESL over 
4 years) 




Additional course 
staffing 


4.00 


235,743 


Electives such as P.E., 
health, computers 


Students take 6 core 
courses/1 elective 
per day 




Licensed academic sup- 
port staff 


1. 00 


58,936 


Library media 






Special education 
staffing 


2.50 


147,339 


60 spec. ed. students. 
Teachers teach 5 of 8 
classes to allow time for 
paperwork, lEP meetings 


Itinerant services 
for areas like speech 
pathologist, school 
psychologist @ .50. 
Includes Medicare 
offset. 




Alternative ed. program 


0.50 


29,468 






Counseling 




2.00 


117,872 


Run student support 
groups, family liaison, crisis 
intcr\'cntion, peer media- 
tion, daig & alcohol, 
some academic advising 


1:250 as per accredi- 
tation guidelines 


Instructional 

improvement 




1.00 


58,936 


Curriculum 
Development specialist 
to help teachers teach to 
standards, administer 
assessments, score work 
samples plus release peri- 
ods for 5 other teachers 
to help departments 


1:250 as per accredi- 
tation guidelines 


Insti'uctional sup- 
port staff assistance 


Special ed. 


1.50 

’i Hi' 
■kJ V 


29,792 


A\^erage houriy rate = $10 
per hour @ 8 hoiuis per (hy 
@ 185 davs per yeai*. Benefe 
rate = 34’.2% 
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FULL IMPLEMENTATION 


The Oregon Quality Education Model 
Middle School 

Costs for one year - 500 students 


Program 

Element 


Component 


FTE 


Component 

Cost 


Explanation/ 

Assumptions 


Comments 




Principal's secretary 


LOO 


33,496 


$12 per hour @ 260 days 
per \T 






Attendance 


LOO 


19,862 


$10 per hour @185 days 
per yr 






School nurse 


0.50 


29,468 


Licensed staff rate 






Additional support 


LOO 


19,862 


$10 per hour @ 185 days 
per \T 






Community outreach 


LOO 


23,619 


$10 per hour @ 220 days 
per yr 






Volunteer coordinator 


LOO 


23,619 


$10 per hour @ 220 da\^ 
per \T 






Media center assistant 


LOO 


23,619 


$ 10 per hour @ 220 days 
per \T 






Campus monitor 


2.00 


39,723 


$10 per hour @ 185 days 
per yr 






Receptionist 


LOO 


19,862 


$10 per hour @ 185 days 
per yr 




Admijiistrativc 

accountability 


Principal 


LOO 


99,850 


$74,402 annual salar\^ 
from COSA salary suiwev. 
Benefit late = 34.2% 






Assistant principal 


LOO 


85,779 


$63,919 annual salary 
COSA salary survey. 
Benefit late = 34.2%) 






Teacher leadership 




18,000 


Department chairs, 
lead teachere 




Computei* hard- 
wai'e/ softw^arc 


Hardware including stu- 
dent and administrative 




21,000 


Purchases 20% new 
computers per year 
(16 student, 5 staff) @ 
$1000 per computer 


6 students/computer, 1 
computer/instructional 
& administrative staff' 




Software 




3,150 


Each new machine 
licensed software from 
replacement machine 
plus $150/machine 




Supplies, books, 
materials 


Texts, consumables, 
classroom sets 




30,000 


$60 per student 
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FULL IMPLEMENTATION 


The Oregon Quality Education Model 

Middle School 

Costs for one year - 500 students 


Program 

Element 


Component 


FTE 


Component 

Cost 


Explanation/ 

Assumptions 


Comments 




Classroom materials, all 
equipment, supplies 




63,000 


Licludes \ideo, m for 
classes, globes, maps, sci- 
ence equipment, etc. $126 
per student 






Copying 




10,500 


Classroom-related, admin- 
istrative. $21 per saident 


1400 copies per stu- 
dent @.015 per copy 




Media center materials 




9,000 


libraiy books, reference 
materials, subscriptions. 
$18 per student 






Teacher reimbursement 
of materials purchases 




5,000 


Out-of-pocket teacher 
expenses for materials/sup- 
plies. $10 per saident 


Average of $ 10/student 


Extra-curricular 

actixitics 


Extracurricular 

expenditures 




78,500 


Clubs, diama, debate, 
newspaper, FFA, athletics. 
$157 persuident 


From the Database 


Professional train - 
ijig & development 


Teacher professional 
development related to 
standards and assessments 


30.00 


60,000 


$200 per diem 
District/school 
discretion on how this is 
utilized. Can be extended 
contracts, stipends, sub- 
stitute costs. 


10 days per licensed staff 




Materials, Travel, 




6,750 


$225 per licensed staff 






Consultants 




1,000 








Insti'Lictional support 
staff- 1 0 days 




1,500 


$100 per day 




Additional 
instructional time 
for students to 
achieve standards 


Licensed 




27,300 


100 students - 4wks 
summer schl:l/2 days- 
6.5 FTE, 1 wk Rill- time 
preparation and 4wks 
1/2 davs teaching @ 
$280/day@15.T 






Classified 




1,500 


1 wk Rill-time prepara- 
tion and 4wks 1/2 days 
@ $100/day 






Supplies 




1,200 


$12 per student 






Otlier actixities 




40,000 


Sauirday school, tutoring, 
after school progiams 


100 students 


Centralized support 
costs: Centixilized 
costs distil bu ted to 
each building 


Food services 


. c i. 


0 
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FULL IMPLEMENTATION 


The Oregon Quality Education Model 

Middle School 

Costs for one year - 500 students 


Program 

Element 


Component 


FTE 


Component 

Cost 


Explanation/ 

Assumptions 


Comments 




Student transportation 




115,500 


$231 per student 






Technology services 




47,500 


Computer networks, tele- 
phones, voice mail. $95 
per student 






Operation, maintenance 




201,000 


Custodian, maintenance 
staff, utilities, security s\^- 
tem, roof repair, general 
upkeep. $402 per student 






Other support services 




29,500 


Warehouse, courier ser\dce, 
comnumity facilities (}XX)1, 
library). $59 per student 






Centralized special 
eciucation 




52,500 


Self-contained schools, 
otlier students who are not 
seiwed at the building 
level. $105 per student 




District adminis- 
trative overhead 


Executive administration 
(Board of Education, 
superintendent) 




30,500 


A\cnage figiu cs from 
Database Pilot Project. 
$61 per student 






Business Sc Fiscal Ser\ices 




35,500 


$7 1 per smdent 






Personnel Services 




32,000 


$64 per student 






Public Information 




6,000 


$12 per smdent 




Total school cost: 






3,144,025 






Total per 
pupil cost: 






6,288 


This nmnber is not compai:abIe to airrent average 
per-piipil figures. It does not take into account 
weigjiting factors, average daily mcanbership, or 
other componaits of current per-piipil measures. 
The nmnber reflects the cost of this school only 
and will be different for other schools. It is not a 
number that can be used for allocating fiands to 
individual schools and should not be viewed as a 
target figure for individual schools. 
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FULL IMPLEMENTATION 


The Oregon Quality Education Model 

High School 

Costs for one year - 1000 students 


Program 

Element 


Component 


FTE 


Component 

Cost 


Explanation/ 

Assumptions 


Comments 










97-98 average salary - 
$42,741, increased Sv 
2.75% for 98-99. Benefit 
rate = 34.2%. Average 
salary assumes COI^ 
increase for 98-99 with 
lower salaries of new 
hires balancing cost 
increase of step increases. 


Assumes teachers teach 
3/4 of classes in a day 
(3 of 4 or 6 of 8). 
Assumes students are 
taking 7 of 8 classes at 
9 and 1 0 and 6 of 8 at 
1 1 and 12) 


Core staffing 


English, math, science, 
social sciences, second 
languages, the arts 


37.60 


2,215,985 




Each student takes 4 
English, 4 math, 4 sci- 
ence, 4 social science, 

3 second lang., 2 arts, 
181 classes, 29:1 ratio, 
37.6 FTE 




Additional teacher in 
math, English, science 


3.00 


176,807 


To provide smaller classes 
in tliese areas to develop 
key literacy, numemcy, 
scientific reasoning skills 


Each school to decide 
how best to deploy 
extra resources 




ESL 


0.50 


29,468 


50 students, 1 peiiod/day 


20:1 ratio, Iperiod/day 
(assumes decreasing time 
in ESL over 4 \^eai*s) 




Additional course 
staffing 


8.40 


495,061 


Additional class in core 
ai'ea, plus P.E., healtli. 
Professional/ Technical, 
business, home ec., build- 
ing technolog)^ coordinator 


Students taking average 
5 electives over 4 years 




Licensed academic 
support staff 


1.00 


58,936 


UbiaiA^ media 






Special education staffing 


3.75 


221,009 


120 spec. ed. students. 
Teachei's teach 5 of 8 classes 
to allow time for paperwoiT, 
lEP meetings 


Itinerant services 
for areas like speech 
pathologist, school psy- 
chologist @ .75. Includes 
Medicare offset. 




Additional special student 
progmms 


2.50 


147,339 


Alternative ed., teen 
parent, adjudicated 
students, home tutors 






Counseling 


4.00 


235,743 


Run student support 
groups, family liaison, 
crisis intervention, 
peer mediation, drug 
& alcohol, some acad- 
emic advising 


1 :250 as per accredita- 
tion guidelines 


Building support 
staff- Instruction 




1.00 


58,936 

, r 


Curriculum Development 
specialist to help teachers 
teach to standai'ds, admin- 
ister assessments, score 
work samples plus release 
periods for 5 other teach- 
ers to help departments 
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full implementation 


The Oregon Quality Education Model 
High School 

Costs fo7^ one year - 1000 students 


Program 

Element 


Component 


FTE 


Component 

Cost 


Explanation/ 

Assumptions 


Comments 


Instructional sup- 
port staff assistance 


Support staff for 
Alternative ed., 
teen parent 


1.50 


35,429 


Avemge hourly rate = $10 
per hour @ 8 houi*s per 
day @220 days per year. 
Benefit late =34.2% 


School is free to dis- 
tribute these support 
positions in whatever 
configuration is most 
consistent with 
achieving higher stan- 
dards at that school 




Special cd. 


2.00 


39,723 


Classified- 1 spec cd, 1 
records clerk. $ 1 0 per 
hour @185 days per yr 






Principal's secretary 


1.00 


33,496 


$12 per hr @ 260 da\^ 
per \T 






Counseling office 


1.00 


23,619 


$10 per hr @ 220 days 
per yr 






School -to- work 
coordinator 


1.00 


23,619 


$10 per hr @ 220 days 
per )T 






Registrar 


1.00 


27,914 


$10 per hr @ 260 days 
per \T 






Attendance 


1. 00 


27,914 


$10 per hr @ 185 days 
per \T 






Community outreach 


1.50 


19,862 


$10 per hr @185 days 
per \T 






Departmental support 


2.00 


39,723 


$10 per hr @ 185 days 
per yr 






Bookkeeper 


1.00 


27,914 


$ 10 per hr @ 260 days 
peityT 






Volunteer coordinator 


1.00 


23,619 


$10 per hr @ 220 days 
per yr 






Nurse 


1.00 


58,936 


Licensed staff late 






Health clerk 


0.50 


9,931 


$10 per hr @185 days 
per yr 






Media center assistant 


1.00 


23,619 


$10 per hr @ 220 days 
per yr 






Receptionist 


1.00 


19,862 


$10 per hr@ 185 days 
per yr 






Campus monitor 


3.00 


59,585 


$10 per hr @ 185 days 
per yr 
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FULL Implementation 


The Oreaon Quality Education Model 

High School 

Costs for one year - 1000 students 


Program 

Element 


Component 


FTE 


Component 

Cost 


o 

Explanation/ 

Assumptions 


Comments 


Administrative 

accountability 


Principal 


1.00 


105,556 


$78,656 annual salary 
from COSA salary survey. 
Benefit mte = 34.2% 






Assistant principals 


2.00 


182,134 


$67,859 annual salai'y 
COSA salar)^ sur\^ey. 
Benefit mte = 34.2% 






Athletic director 


0.50 


83,204 


$62,000 ajinual salary 
COSA salar)^ sur\^ey. 
Benefit rate = 34,2% 






Teacher leadership 




52,000 


Deparnnent chan's, 
lead teachere 




Computer hard- 
ware/ software 


Hardware including stu- 
dent and administrative 




45,000 


Purchases 20% new com- 
puters per year (32 suident, 
10 staff, 3 office) @ $1000 
per computer 






Software 




6,750 


Each new machine 
licensed software from 
replacement machine 
plus $150/machine 




Supplies, books, 
materials 


Texts, consumables, 
classroom sets 




75,000 


$75 perstudait 






Classroom materials, all 
equipment, supplies 




159,000 


Includes video, m for 
classes, globes, maps, 
science equipment, etc, 
$1 59 per student 






Copying 




22,000 


Classroom- related , 
ad ministrative. 

$22 per student 






Media center materials 




34,000 


Library books, reference 
materials, subscriptions. 
$34 per student 






Teacher reimbursement 
of materials purchases 




10,000 


Average of$10 per student 




Extra-curricular 

activities 


Coaching 


37,0 


180,005 


Average coaching 
stipend of $4865 
including benefits 






Odier exti'acLirricular 
sponsors 


8.0 


38,920 


Clubs, drama, debate, 
newspaper, FFA, 
DECA, FBLA @ 
$4865 per stipend 






Adiletic event-related 
expenses 




0 


Transportation, referees, 
uniforms, event supervi- 
sion, league fees 


Athletic participation 
8c gate receipts fee 
cover costs 


Professional train- 
ing & development 


Teacher professional 
development related to 
standards and assessments 


57.8 


115,500 


$200 per diem- 
Disoict/school discretion 
on how tliis is utilized. 

Cm be extended contracts, 
stipends, substiuite costs. 


10 days each for all 
licensed staff or other 
combinations at 
school's discretion. 
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Full implementation 



The Oregon Quality Education Model 

High School 

Costs for one year - 1 ()()() students 



Program 

Element 


Component 


FTE 


Component 

Cost 


Explanation/ 

Assumptions 


Comments 




Materials, Travel, 




12,994 


$225 per staff member 






Consultants 




3,000 








Instructional support 
staff- 10 days 




3,500 


$100 per day 


Training focused on 
special ed. support staff 


Additional instruc- 
tional time For 
students to achieve 
standards 


Licensed 


3.0 


54,600 


200 students - 4\vks sluu- 
mersdil:l/2 da\'s- 13 FTE, 
1 wk ftill-time prcparation 
and AvAs 1 /2 da)S teach- 
ing @ $280/day @ 15:1 






Classified 


2.0 


3,000 


1 wk ftill-time preparation 
and 4wks 1 /2 da^'s @ 
$100/day 






Supplies 




4,000 


$20 per student 






Other activities 




80,000 


Saturday sclaool, tutoring, 
after school progiTuaxs @ 
$400 per student 


200 students 


Centralized support 
costs: CenD-alized 
costs distributed to 
each building 


Food services 




12,000 


$12 per student 


In many districts 
this is run on a break- 
even basis 




Student transportation 




231,000 


Higla school ti:ansportation 
is state-mandated imless 
district receix^es a w^aix^er. 
$231 per student 






Technology services 




95,000 


Computer networks, 
telephones, voice mail, 
student records, adminis- 
trative computing serxices. 
$95 per student 






Operation, maintenance 
of plant 




402,000 


CiLstodian, maintenance 
stofl^ utilities, securiw sys- 
tem, roof repail’, geneial 
upkeep. $402 per student 






Other support services 




59,000 


Warehouse, courier serxice, 
community facilities (pool, 
libi*arx^) $59 per student 






Centralized 
special education 




105,000 


Self-contained schools, otlaer 
students xxbo are not serxed 
at die building lexd. $105 
per student. 




District administra- 
tive overhead 


Executive administration 
(Board of Education, 
superintendent) 




61,000 


Axxrage figuies fiom Database 
Vkx Doject. $61 per saidcnt 
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FULL IMPLEMENTATION 


The Oregon Quality Education Model 
High School 

Costs for one year - 1000 students 


Program 

Element 


Component 


FTE 


Component 

Cost 


Explanation/ 

Assumptions 


Comments 




Business & Fiscal 
Services 




71,000 


$71 per student 






Personnel Services 




64,000 


$64 per student 






Public Information 




12,000 


$12 per student 




Total sdiool cost 






6,508,159 




Total pel* pupil cost 






6,508 


This number is not comparable to current average 
per-pupil figui-es. It does not take into account 
wei^ting factors, average daily manbersliip, or 
otlier components of current per-pupil measures. 
The number reflects the cost of this s^ool only and 
will be different for other schools. It is not a number 
that can be used for allocating fimds to individual 
schools and should not be viewed as a taiget figure 
for individual schools. 
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PHASED IMPLEMENTATION 


The Oregon Quality Education Model 
Elementary School 

Costs for one year - 340 students 


Program 

Element 


Component 


FTE 


Component 

Cost 


Explanation/ 

Assumptions 


Comments 


Core staff 


Kindergarten 


1.00 


57,827 


Phases in fldl day 
Kindeigaiten o\^er t\\'o 
yeani = 40 students: 1 FTE 
@20:1 in 99-00; 2 fte@ 
20:1 in 00-01 


57,827 


- 


1-3 


8.00 


462,617 


1-3=180® 24:1 in 99- 
00; 20:1 


Note: Pupil-teacher 
ratio in third grade 
drops in 00-0. FTE in 
00-01=9.0 




4-5 


4.50 


260,222 


4-5=120 @27:1 


Salary = $41 ,937 for 
97-9^ Benefit rate = 
34.2%. 98-99 Salary 
increase = 2.275% 


Program staff 


Music, PE, art, 
media, 2nd lang,, 
reading specialist 


4.00 


231,309 


Schools can make 
choices among these. 
Assumes second lan- 
guage instruction as. 
one choice 






ESL 


0.50 


28,914 


Assumes 5% ESL (17 
students) 


Not a self-contained 
program 


Special 

education staff 


41 special ed, students 


1.50 


86,741 


Includes itinerant ser- 
vices @ .25. Assumes 
high-cost students are 
funded directly from 
the state. 


Federal and ESD 
contributions result in 
more funds being actu- 
ally available. 


Instructional 
support staff 
assistance 


Classified- spec ed„ 
records clerk, media center 
playgiOLuid supenisoi*. 
Average hourly rate X 
hours/year From OSEA. 


5.00 


99,308 


Spec cd„ records clerk, 
parent involvement, 
playground supervisor. 
School has discretion to 
distribute support staff as 
it deems most effective 


Average hourly rate = $10 
per hour @ 8 hours per 
day @185 days per year. 
Benefit rate = 34.2% 




Secretary' 


1.00 


27,055 




$12 per hour @ 8 hours 
per day @210 da>^. 
Benefit rate = 34.2% 


Administrative 

accountability 


Principal 


1.00 


83,978 


Cost from COSA 
salary survey- salary 
and fHnge benefits 


Average salar)' = $62,577 
from COSA sur\^ey. 
Benefit rate = 34.2% 


Computer hard- 
ware/software 


Hardware including stu- 
dent and admii'iistratix^e 




12,500 


Piu’chases new computers 
on a 7 yeai* replacement 
cycle. 12 computers per 


6 students/computer, 1 
computer/instRictional 
Sc administrati\'e staff 




Software 




2,720 

66 


Each new madiine 
licensed softwai*e from 
replacement machine 
plus $ 150/machine 


$150 per new computer 
= $1800. Softwoire for 
existing computers = $920 
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PHASED IMPLEMENTATION 


The Oregon Quality Education Model 
Elementary School 

Costs for one year - 340 students 


Program 

Element 


Component 


EXE 


Component 

Cost 


Expiration/ 

Assumptions 


Comments 




Classroom materials &: 
equipment 




38,420 


Includes video, tvs for 
; classes, globes, maps, 
science equipment, etc. 


$113 per student 




Copying 




8,568 


Classroom - related , 
administrative 


1680 copies per stu- 
dent @ $.015 per copy 




Media center materials 




4,080 


Library books, reference 
materials, subscriptions 


$12 per student 




Teacher reimbursement 
of materials purchases 


: >• ■ 


3,400 


Out- of- pocket 
teacher expenses for 
materials/supplies @ 
$10 per student. 


Reflects actual current 
average contribution 
of teachers- would 
not be given to each 
teacher as an individ- 
ual budget. 


Professional 
training & 
development 


Teacher professional 
development related to 
standards and assess- 
ments- 10 days 


22.50 


45,000 


$200 per diem- 
District/school discre- 
tion on how this is 
utilized. Can be extend- 
ed contracts, stipends, - 
substitute costs. 


Schools will use a 
combination of 
extended contract, 
stipends, per diem to 
compensate teacher^ 




Materials, Travel, 




4,950 


$225 per teacher 






Consultants 












Support staff- 10 days 


2.5 


2,500 


$100 per day 




Additional 
instructional time 
for students to 
achieve standards 


Certified 




12,600 


60 students - 4wl<s sum- 
mer schl:l/2 days- 3 FTE 
I wk full-time preparation 
and 4wLs 1/2 teaching @ 
$280/day 


Summer school and 
extra time will be 
focused on students 
with most need and 
motivation, not avail- 
able to all students. 




Classified 




1,500 


1 ^ preparation 

and 4wks 1/2 time 
school @ $100/day 






Supplies 




1,200 


$20 per student 




Centralized 
support costs: 
Centralized costs 
distributed to 
each building 


Food:services 


‘ 0 






Assumes self-supporting 
food ser\Mces program 




Student transportation 




81,940 


$241 per sUident 






Technology services 




32,300 

QJ3. 


Computer networks, 
telephones, voice mail - 
$95 per student 
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Phased Implementation 


The Oregon Quality Education Model 
Elementary School 

Costs for one year - 340 students 


Program 

Element 


Component 


ETE 


Component 

Cost 


Explanation/ 

Assumptions 


Comments 




Operation, plant main- 
tenance 




136,680 


Custodian, maintenance 
staff, utilities, security 
s^'stem - $402 per student 






Other support services 




20,060 


Warehouse, courier ser^ 
vice, community facili- 
ties (pool, library) - 
$59 per student 






Centralizxd 
special education 




35,700 


Self-contained schools, 
other students who are 
not served at tlie building 
level - $105 per student 




District adminis- 
trative overhead 


Executive administration: 
Board of Education, 
superintendent 




20,740 


$61 per student 






Business & Fiscal 
Services 




24,140 


$71 per student 






Personnel Services 




21,760 


$64 per student, includes 
district supplemental 
retirement incentives 






Public Information 




4,080 


$12 per student 




Total school cost: 






2,082,483 






Total per pupil 
cost (not compa- 
rable to ADMw): 






6,125 


Costs are estimated for 98-99 based on October 1st 
student enroUment.This number is not comparable 
to current aven^ per-pupil figures. It does not take 
into account weighting factors, average daily mem- 
bership, or other components of current per-pupil 
measures. The numb^ reflects the cost of this 
school only and will be different for other schools. 

It is not a number that can be used for allocating 
funds to individual schools and should not be 
viewed as a tai^et figure for individual schools. 
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PHASED IMPLEMENTATION 


The Oregon Quality Education Model 

Middle School 

Costs for one year - 500 students 


Program 

Element 


Component 


PTE 


Component 

Cost 


Explanation/ 

Assumptions 


Comments 










97- 98 average salaiy = 
$42,741, increased by 
2.75% for 98-99. Benefit 
mte = 34.2%. Avemge salaiy 
assLunes COLA increase for 

98- 99 witli lower salaries of 
new hii*es balancing cost 
increase of step increases. 


Assumes teachers 
teach 6 of 7 classes 
in a day. Assumes 
students are taking 
classes each period) 


Core staffing 


English, math, science, 
social sciences, second 
languages, the arts 


17.00 


1,001,908 


Eacli student takes 
English, matli, science, 
social science, second lang 
(at least 1 \t), ails (at least 
1 w) plus extra sections in 
core academic ai*eas 






ESL 


0.50 


29,468 


25 saidents, 1 jxriod/day 


20: 1 ratio, 1 
period/day (assumes 
decreasing time in 
ESL over 4 years) 




Additional course staffing 


4.00 


235,743 


Electives sucli as P.E., 
healtli, computeis 


Students take 6 core 
courses/ 1 elective 
per day 




Licensed academic 
support staff 


1.00 


58,936 


Libraiy media 






Special education staffing 


3.00 


176,807 


60 spec. ed. students. 
Teachers teach 5 of 8 classes 
to allow time for papen\ork, 
lEP meetings 


Itinerant services 
for areas like speech 
pathologist, school 
psychologist @ .50. 
Includes Medicare 
offset. 


Counseling 




2.00 


1 17,872 


Run saident suppoit 
groups, family liaison, crisis 
inteiTcntion, peer media- 
tion, drug 8c alcohol, 
some academic ad\Tsing 


1 :250 as per accredita- 
tion guidelines 


InsDTictional sup- 
port staff assistance 


Special ed. 


2.00 


39,723 


Average hourly rate = $10 
per hour @ 8 hours per 
day @185 days per year. 
Benefit rate = 34.2% 






Piincipal's secretary 


1.00 


33,496 


$12 per hour @ 260 days 
per yr 






Attendance 


1.00 


19,862 

j 


$10 per hour @185 days 
per )T 






Additional Support 


3.00 


59,585 


$10 per hour @185 days 
per )T 






School nurse 


0.50 


29,468 


Licensed staff rate 
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PHASED Implementation 


The Oregon Quality Education Model 

Middle School 

Costs for one year - 500 students 


Program 

Element 


Component 


FTE 


Component 

Cost 


Explanation/ 

Assumptions 


Comments 




Media center assistant 


1.00 


23,619 


$ 1 0 per hour @ 220 days 
per\T 






Receptionist 


1.00 


19,862 


$10 per hour @185 ddys 
pcr>T 






Campus monitor 


1.00 


19,862 


$10 per hoLu* ® 185 da\'s 
per>T 




Admuiistrativc 

accountability 


Principal 


1.00 


99,850 


$74,402 annual salary 
from COSA salary sur- 
vey. Benefit rate = 34.2% 






Assistant principal 


1.00 


85,779 


$63,919 annual salary 
COSA salary survey. 
Benefit rate = 34.2% 






Teacher leadership . 




18,000 


Depaitment chairs, 
lead teachers 




Computer hard- 
ware/ software 


Hardware including stu- 
dent and administrative 




21,000 


Rirdiases 20*% new comput- 
ers pa* year ( 16 student, 5 
stnlt) @ $1000 per computer 


6 students/computer, 1 
computer/instructional 
& administrative staff 


Computer hard- 
ware/ software 


Software 




3,150 


Each new machine 
licensed software from 
replacement machine 
plus $150/machine 




Supplies, books, 
materials 


Texts, consumables, 
classroom sets 




30,000 


$60 per student 






Classroom materials, all 
equipment, supplies 




63,000 


Includes video, tvs for 
classes, globes, maps, 
science equipment, etc. 
$126 per student 






Copying 




10,500 


Classroom, administra- 
tive. $21 per student 


1400 copies per student 
® .015 per copy 




Media center materials 




9,000 


Library books, refer- 
ence materials, subscrip- 
tions. $18 per student 




Extra-curricular 

activities 


Extracurricular 

expenditures 




78,500 


Clubs, drama, debate, 
newspaper, FFA, atliletics. 
$157 per student 


From the Database 


Professional train- 
ing &: development 


Teacher professional 
development related 
to standards and 
assessments 


27.50 


55,000 


Extended contracts, 
planning retreats, 
teacher releases, 
stipends, substitutes. 
$200/day/10 days/ 
27.5 licensed staff 
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Phased Implementation 


The Oregon Quality Education Model 

Middle School 

Costs for one year - SOQ students 


Program 

Element 


Component 


FTE 


Component 

Cost 


Explanation/ 

Assumptions 


Comments 




Materials, Travel 




2,888 


$105 per staff member 






Consultants 




1,000 








Instructional support 
staff- 1 0 days 




2,000 


$100 per day 




Additional 
instructional time 
for students to 
achieve standards 


Licensed 




27,300 


100 students - 4\vks 
summer schl:l/2 days- 
6.5 FTE, 1 wk full-time 
preparation and 4\vks 
1 /2 days teaching @ 
$280/day @ I5;l 






Classified 




1,500 


1 wk Rill-time prepamtion 
and 4wks 1 /2 davs @ 
$100/day 






Supplies 




1,200 


$12 per student 






Other activities 




20,000 


Saturday school, tutoring, 
after school programs 


100 students 


Centi-alized support 
costs; Centralized 
costs distributed to 
each building 


Food services 




0 








Student transportation 




1 15,500 


$231 per student 






Technology services 




47,500 


Computer networks, 
telephones, voice mail. 
$95 per student 






Operation, maintenance 
of plant 




175,000 


Custodian, mainte- 
nance staff, utilities, 
security system, roof 
repair, general upkeep. 
$350 per student 






Other support services 




29,500 


Warehouse, courier ser- 
\Hce, community facilities 
(pool, library). $59 
per student 






Centralized special 
education 




52,500 


Self-contained schools, 
otlier students who arc 
not served at tlie building 
level. $105 per student 




District administra- 
tive overhead 


Executive administration 
(Board of Education, 
superintendent) 




30,500 


Average figures from 
Database Pilot Project. 
$61 per student 
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Phased Implementation 


The Oregon Quality Education Model 
Middle School 

Costs for one year - 500 students 


Program 

Element 


Component 


FTE 


Component 

Cost 


Explanation/ 

Assumptions 


Comments 




Business &: Fiscal 
Services 




35,500 


$71 per student 






Personnel Services 




32,000 


$64 per student 






Public Information 




6,000 


$12 per student 




Total school cost: 






2,919,877 






Total per 
pupil cost: 






5,840 


Tliis number is not comparable to current average 
per-pupil figures. It does not take into account 
wei^iting ractors, average daily membership, or 
other components of current per-pupil measures. 
The number reflects the cost of this school only 
and will be different for other schools. It is not a 
number that can be used for allocating funds to 
individual schools and should not be viewed as a 
tai^et figure for individual schools. 
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PHASED IMPLEMENTATION 


The Oregon Quality Education Model 

High School 

Costs for one year - 1000 students 


Program 

Element 


Component 


EXE 


Component 

Cost 


Explanation/ 

Assumptions 


Comments 










97- 98 average salar)^ = 
$42,741, increased by 
2.75% for 98-99. Benefit 
mte = 34.2%. Avemge salaiy 
assumes COLA increase for 

98- 99 witli low^cr salaries of 
ne\\^ liires balancing cost 
increase of step increases. 


Assumes teachers teach . 
3/4 of classes in a day 
(3 of 4 or 6 of 8). 
Assumes students are 
taking 7 of 8 classes at 
9 and 1 0 and 6 of 8 at 
11 and 12) 


Core staffing 


English, math, science, 
social sciences, second 
languages, the arts 


35.00 


2,062,752 




Each student takes 4 eng- 
lish, 4 math, 4 science, 4 
social science, 3 second 
long., 2 arts, 181 classes, 
29:1 ratio, 37.6 FTE 




ESL 


0.50 


29,468 


50 suidents, 1 period/day 


20:1 ratio, 1 period/day 
(assumes decreasing time 
in ESL over 4 )'eai*s) 




Additional coui’se staffing 


7.00 


412,550 


Additional class in core 
ai'ea, plus P.E., healtli, 
Profossionol/ Technical, 
business, home ec., building 
technolog)' coordinator 


Students taking average 5 
electives over 4 vcors 




Licensed academic 
support staffi 


1.00 


58,936 


libroT)' media 






Special education staffing 


3.00 


176,807 


120 spec. ed. students. 
Teachei*s teach 5 of 8 
classes to allow time for 
paperwork, lEP meetings 


Itinei*ant scniccs for areas 
like speech patliologist, 
school psychologist @ .75. 
Includes Medicoi'c ofik^t. 




Additional special 
student programs 


2.00 


1 17,872 


Alternative ed., teen par- 
ent, adjudicated students, 
home tutors 




Counseling 


Additional special 
student programs 


4.00 


235,743 


Run student support 
groups, family liaison, 
crisis intervention, peer 
mediation, drug 8c 
alcohol, some academic 




Instructional sup- 
port staff assistance 


Support staff for 
Alternative ed., 
teen parent 


1.50 


35,429 


Average hourl)' rate = 
$10 per hour @ 8 hours 
per day @ 220 days per 
)'ear. Benefit rate = 






Special ed. 


2.00 


39,723 


Classified- 1 spec ed, 1 
records clerk. $10 per 






Special ed. 


2.00 


39,723 


Classified- 1 spec ed, l 
records clerk. $10 per 
hour @ 185 days per yr 








• 

h ■ '• 
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PHASED IMPLEMENTATION 


The Oregon Quality Education Model 
High School 

Costs for one year - 1000 students 


Program 

Element 


Component 


FTE 


Component 

Cost 


Explanation/ 

Assumptions 


Comments 




Principal's secretary 


1.00 


33,496 


$12 per lir@260da)'spcT)T 






Counseling office 


1.00 


23,619 


$10perlir@220da>'s pei*\T 






Registrar 


1.00 


27,914 


$10 per 111 * @ 260 da)'s per )t 






Attendance 


1.00 


19,862 


$ 1 0 pa* hr @185 da^'s per \a* 






Departmental support 


1.00 


19,862 


$10 pcT hr@ 185 days perw 






Bookkeeper 


1.00 


27,914 


$ 10 per lir @ 260 clan's per \t 






Nurse 


1.00 


58,936 


Licensed scifF rate 






Health clerk 


0.50 


9,931 


$10 per lir @ 185 clan's per )t 






Media center assistant 


1.00 


23,619 


$ 1 0 [la* lir @ 220 clan's per )t 






Receptionist 


1.00 


19,862 


$10 per lir@ 185 daw pa NT 






Campus monitor 


2.00 


39,723 


$ 1 0 per hr @ 185 da\s per \t 




Administrative 

accountability 


Principal 


1.00 


105,556 


$78,656 annual salary 
from COSA salary sur- 
vey. Benefit rate = 34.2% 






Assistant principals 


2.00 


182,134 


$67,859 annual salary 
COSA salary survey. 
Benefit rate = 34.2% 






Athletic director 


0.50 


83,204 


$62,000 annual salary 
COSA salary survey. 
Benefit rate = 34.2% 






Teacher leadership 




52,000 


Department chairs, 
lead teachers 




Computer hard- 
ware/ software 


Hardware including stu- 
dent and administrative 




45,000 


Purchases 20% new 
computers per year (32 
student, 10 staff, 3 office) 
@ $1000 per computer 


6 students/computer, 1 
computer/instructional 
&: administrative staff 




Software 




6,750 


Each new machine 
licensed sofnvare from 
replacement machine 
plus $ 150/machine 




Supplies, books, 
materials 


Texts, consumables, 
classroom sets 




75,000 


$75 per student 






Classroom materials, all 
equipment, supplies 




159,000 


Includes video, tvs for 
classes, globes, maps, 
science equipment, etc. 
>^;^9 per student 
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PHASED IMPLEMENTATION 


The Oreaon Quality Education Model 
High School 

Costs for one year - 1000 students 


Program 

Element 


Component 


FTE 


Component 

Cost 


Explanation/ 

Assumptions 


Comments 




Classroom materials, all 
equipment, supplies 




159,000 


Includes video, tvs for 
classes, globes, maps, 
science equipment, etc. 
$159 per student 






Copying 




22,000 


Classroom-related, 
administrative. $22 
per student 


1467 copies per student 
@ .015 per copy 




Media center materials 




34,000 


library books, reference 
materials, subscriptions. 
$34 per student 




Extra-curricular 

activities 


Coaching 


37.00 


180,005 


Average coaching 
stipend of $4865 
including benefits 






Other extracurricular 
sponsors 


8.00 


38,920 


Clubs, drama, debate, 
newspaper, FFA, 
DECA, FBLA @ $4865 
per stipend 






Athletic event-related 
expenses 




0 


Transportation, refer- 
ees, uniforms, event 
supervision, league fees 


Athletic participation 
Sc gate receipts fee 
cover costs 


Professional train- 
ing Sc development 


Teacher professional 
development related to 
staneiards and assess- 
ments- 10 days 


38.5 


77,000 


Extended contracts, 
planning retreats, teacher 
releases, stipends, substi- 
tutes. $200 per diem 






Materials, Travel, 




5,688 


$125 per staff member 






Consultants 




3,000 








Instructional support 
staff- 10 days 


3.5 


3,500 


$100 per day 




Additional 
instructional time 
for students to 
achieve standards 


Licensed 


3.0 


54,600 


200 students - 4vvks 
summer schl:l/2 days- 
13 FTE, 1 wk full-time 
preparation and 4vvks 
1/2 days teaching @ 
$280/day @ 15:1 






Classified 


2.0 


3,000 


1 wk full-time preparation 
and 4 wks 1/2 days @ 
$100/day 






Supplies 


2,0 


4,000 


$20 per student 






Other activities 


2.0 


30,000 


Saturday school, Uitoring, 
after school prognms @ 
$150 per student 


200 students 
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PHASED Implementation 


The Oregon Quality Education Model 
High School 

Costs for one year - 1000 students 


Program 

Element 


Component 


FTE 


Component 

Cost 


Explanation/ 

Assumptions 


Comments 


Centralized support 
costs: Centralized 
costs distiibuted to 
each building 


Food services 




12,000 


$12.00 per student 


In many districts 
this is run on a break- 
even basis 




Student transportation 




231,000 


High school transporta- 
tion is state-mandated 
unless district receives a 
waiver. $231 per stu- 






Technology services 




95,000 


Computer networks, 
telephones, voice mail, 
student records, admin- 
istrative computing 
services. $95 per student 






Technology services 




95,000 


Computer networks, 
telephones, voice mail, 
student records, admin- 
istrative computing 
services. $95 per student 






Operation, mainte- 
nance of plant 




350,000 


Custodian, maintenance 
staff, utilities, security sys- 
tem, roof r<^air, general 
upkeep. $350 per student 






Other support services 




59,000 


Warehouse, courier 
service, community 
facilities (pool, library) 
$59 per student 






Centralized special 
education 




105,000 


Self-contained schools, 
other students who are 
not served at the building 
level. $105 per student. 




District adminis- 
trative overhead 


Executive administra- 
tion (Board of 




61,000 


Average figures from 
Database Pilot Project. 
$61 per student 






Business &: Fiscal 
Services 




71,000 


$7 1 per student 






Personnel Services 




64,000 


$64 per saident 






Public Information 




12,000 


$12 per student 




Total school cost: 






5,698,373 






Total per 
pupil cost: 






5,698 




This niunber is not comparable to current average 
per-pupil figures. It does not take into account 
wei^ting ractors, average daily membership, or 
other components of current per-pupil measures. 
The number reflects the cost of this school only 
and will be different for other schools. It is not a 
niunber tliat can be used for allocating fluids to 
individual schools and should not be viewed as a 
tai^et figure for individual schools. 
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Phased Implementation: 
Specific Funding Options 



1. Fund full implementation of the model at K through 3 during this biennium. 

2. Next biennium, continue ftinding K-3 and add grades 4 and 5. 

3. Continue adding two grade levels each biennium until model is fully implemented. 

4. In the interim, fund two elements of the model for all schools: 

• Additional instruction time for students to achieve standards 

• Professional training and development 

This will allow students currently in the system to receive improved instruction during the 
phase-in period. 

Oregon schools would be expected to demonstrate significant, sustained improvement until the 
goal of 90 percent of students at standards was reached, while ensuring that the remaining 10 
percent are making significant progress to be as near to reaching the standard as possible. In many 
cases, it would not be unrealistic to expect schools to reach the 90 percent level for each grade of 
the fully funded cohort as the cohort moved through the school. 
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Technical Manual: 

Usin0 the 

Oregon Quality Education Model 



The Oregon Qimlity Education Model has been developed in the context of the Oregon education 
environment. This section provides an explanation of the calculations, formulas and data sources 
for the elements and components of the model’s Prototype Schools. 



The Oregon Quality Education Model can also be a valuable tool for use by other states in deter- 
mining proper education funding levels and linking that funding to performance. The assump- 
tions, components, elements and fiscal formulas of the Oregon model can be modifed to fit other 
educational environments. 
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TECHNICAL MANUAL: 

THE OREGON QUALITY EDUCATION MODEL 



CALCULATIONS, FORMULAS AND DATA SOURCES FOR ELEMENTS AND 
COMPONENTS OF THE OREGON QUALITY EDUCATION MODEL 

Prototype Schools 



General Assumptions 



Baseline costs and inflation factor: All costs are based on figures for the 1998-99 school year. 
An inflation factor of 4.1% is applied to the total cost estimates to arrive at a total budget figure 
for 1999-2000. The 4.1% figure included inflation, enrollment growth and the PERS increase. 

Funds contained in the model: The model contains only state school fund formula dollars, 
including local property tax revenues. It does not include federal funds, ESD funds, revenue bond 
dollars or other sources outside the state school fund formula. 



Explanation of full Implementation model Formulas 


Element or Component 


Data Source 


Explanation 


Core Licensed Staff 


Salary: Oregon 
Department of Education 
Finance Department 

Payroll costs and fringe 
benefits: Database 
Inititative Project pilot dis- 
tricts average. 

1998-99 Increase: 
Confederation of School 
Administrators (COSA) 
salary survey. 


Elementary: Takes average 
teacher salary from 1997- 
98, multiplies it by a payroll 
cost and fringe benefit rate 
of 34.2%, then increases 
the amount by 2.75% for 
1998-99. 

Middle and High: Same 
Assumptions as elementary 
with slightly higher average 
salary (from state averages). 

NOTE: Calculations assume 
that costs of step and incre- 
ment will be cancelled out 
by number of new teachers 
who will be hired to replace 
retiring teachers near or at 
top of salary schedule. 
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Class Size 


Quality Education Model 
Recommendation 


Elementary: Divides 340 
students by 20 

Middle: Core classes 
capped at 29 

Hi^h: Core classes capped 
at 29 


ESL Staffing Ratio 


Expert Recommendation 


Assumes students are not self- 
contained in ESL program 


Special Education Staffing 


Expert Recommendation 


Assumes possible additional 
services provided by ESD 
and federal funds outside 
the model 


Instructional Support Staff - 
School Secretary 


Average from representative 
Database Initiative Project 
pilot districts 


Takes average hourly rate of 
$I2/hour, multiplies by 8 
hours/day, by 210 days, 
and by payroll cost and 
fringe benefit rate of 34.2% 


Administrative 
Accountability, Principal, 
Assistant Principal salary 


COSA Administrator Survey 


Includes salary and payroll 
costs and benefits at 34.2% 


Teacher Leadership 


Extra-duty pay based on cur- 
rent practices in large districts 


Includes department chairs, 
lead teachers, extended con- 
tracts hourly pay for teachers 
above contract 


Computer Hardware 


Quality Education Model 
Recommendation 

Market prices/Expert 
Recommendation 


6 students per computer, I 
computer per instructional 
and office support staff 
340 students divided by 6 
divided by 5 = 1 1 comput- 
ers/year for students. 

22 teachers, 3 support staff, 
principal, itinerants divided by 
5=6, times$1000/computer 


Computer Software 


Market prices/Expert 
Recommendation 


$150 per each new machine 
plus equivalent for each 
existing machine 


Supplies, Books, 
MaterialsiBooks, 
Consumables, Classroom Sets 


Extrapolation of 1988 text 
costs to 1999 with CPI mul- 
tiplier. Based on Eugene, 
Oregon 4J School District 
survey of actual true costs 


$60/student 
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Supplies, Books, Materials: 
Classroom materials & 
Equipment 


Extrapolation of 1988 test 
costs to 1999 with CIP mul- 
tiplier. Based on Eugene, 
Oregon 4J School District 
survey of actual true costs 


$113/ student. Includes 
video, TV’s, overhead pro- 
jectors, science equipment 


Supplies, Books, Materials: 
Copying 


Average cost of actual costs 
from Eugene and Portland, 
Oregon Public Schools 


1680 copies/student @ 
.015/ copy. Includes 
machine costs plus paper 


Supplies, Books, 
Materials:Media Center 


Extrapolation of 1988 text 
costs to 1999 with CPI mul- 
tiplier. Based on Eugene 4J 
survey of actual true costs 


$ 12/student. Includes 
library books, reference 
materials, subscriptions 


Supplies, Books, 
Materials:Teacher reimburse- 
ment of materials purchased 


Expert Recommendation 


$ 10/student. Not an indi- 
vidual account for each 
teacher. Can be used only 
for materials directly related 
to augmenting learning 
related to standards 


Professional Training & 
Development: Licensed Staf 


$280 average per diem (aver- 
age salary, payroll costs less 
benefits divided by 191 days) 

Statewide minimum substi- 
tute salary of $116/day plus 
11% payroll costs 


$200/day. Cost reflects an 
averaging between $130/day 
for substitute and $280/day 
for teacher per diem rate. 
Assumes a combination of 
activities such as extended 
contract, release days and 
varying rates of participation 
by each teacher 


Professional Training & 
Development: Support Staff 


Expert recommendation 
based on previous experi- 
ence with 2020 and Goals 
2000 grants from Oregon 
Department of Education 
Office of Curriculum, 
Instruction, Field Services 


Limited to support staff who 
provide instructional assis- 
tance directly to students. 

$ 10/hour plus payroll costs. 


Additional Instructional 
Time:Licensed Staff 


Expert recommendation 
from results of existing 
summer school and after 
school programs 

81 


$280 average per diem 
(average salary, payroll costs 
less benefits divided by 191 
days). 60 students for 4 
weeks of half-day summer 
school. 3 licensed staff, 1 
week flill-time preparation, 4 
weeks half-time instruction. 
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Additional Instructional 
Time:Classified Staff 


Expert recommendation 
from results of existing 
summer school and after 
school programs 


Direct support to students 
in summer school 


Additional Instructional 
Time: Supplies 


Expert recommendation 
based on Portland Public 
Schools current summer 
school costs 


$20/student. Assumes use of 
existing supplies, materials, 
books where possible 


Centralized Support Costs: 
Student Transportation 


Database Initiative Project 
pilot districts average cost 
referenced against actual 
state costs 


Includes all transportation 
costs included in funding 
formula @ 100% of cost. 


Centralized Support Costs: 
Technology Services 


Database Initiative Project 
pilot districts average 
cost adjusted to reflect 
deferred needs 


Includes district central 
computing services, voice 
mail, all telephone charges, 
building networks, staff 
support for all technology 
systems, repairs 


Centralized Support 
Costs:Operation, Plant 
Maintenance 


Database Initiative Project 
pilot districts average 
cost adjusted to reflect 
deferred needs 


Includes regular mainte- 
nance, non-bondable costs, 
including all facilities repairs 
and improvements. 


Centralized Support Costs: 
Other Support Services 


Database Initiative Project 
pilot districts average 
cost adjusted to reflect 
deferred needs 


Self-contained schools, 
other students who are not 
served at the building level 
including alternative educa- 
tion, home tutors - $105 
per student. 


Centralized Special 
Education Services 


Expert Recommendation 


Special education programs 
not housed at individual 
schools 


Executive Administration: 
Board of Education, 
Superintendent 


Database Initiative Project 
pilot districts average costs 


Includes superintendent, 
board of education, central- 
ized curriculum support, 
personnel, all other central- 
ized administrative costs. 


Business and Fiscal Services 


Database Initiative Project 
pilot districts average costs 




Personnel Services 


Database Initiative Project 
pilot districts average costs 


Includes district supplemen- 
tal retirement incentives 


Public Information 


Database Initiative Project 
pilot di^triitts average costs 
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Next: 



Measuring Performance 
and Tracking Accountability 

The Oregon Qimlity Education Model describes the resources and conditions that might reasonably 
be associated with increased levels of student performance. However, effective application and use 
of the model requires the ability to measure that performance and hold schools accountable for 
improved performance. 

In this section, the critical tools for accountability and possible governance strategies for the use of 
those tools are identified. With the tools emerging, Oregon is poised to create a high-performance 
K-12 system that is accountable for producing the best possible quality education program at the 
lowest possible cost. 



Measuring Performance 

Over the course of the last decade, the state has crafted a system that allows comparisons among 
schools along several important dimensions. 

The database initiative Project 

The initiation of the Database Initiative Project by the Oregon Department of Education has 
placed the state in an excellent position to accurately collect, analyze and report financial and non- 
financial data. Launched in 1997 as a pilot project involving sixteen school districts and intended 
for statewide usage, the Database Project, using a uniform chart of accounts, tracks school expen- 
ditures and other school statistics by function. For the first time, the state is able to collect data 
from its school districts that is consistent, comprehensive and comparable. Many school districts 
still maintain independent accounting systems but all are now required to report information to 
the state in a uniform format. By next biennium (1999-2000), comparative data, i.e, how dollars 
are spent to support student learning, from all Oregon schools will be available. 



EQUALIZATION OF FUNDING 

In addition, with funding equalization nearly fully phased in, districts each now have approximate- 
ly the same per-pupil funding (though, in practice, districts may distribute these funds to schools 
differently and the statewide funding distribution formula, in recognizing differences in the 
weightings of students, does not fund each student at precisely the same level.) 
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Standardized testing and Assessment 



Finally, Oregon has fully established content standards for math, English (including reading, litera- 
ture and writing), science and social sciences (including geography, history, civics and economics.) 
Assessments that gauge achievement of the standards are already in place statewide in math and 
English. Science assessments are in the final stages of piloting, and social science assessments are in 
their initial stages. By the next biennium the Legislature will have available to it extensive data on 
individual school performance, allowing comparisons between schools. Over time, the data will 
allow longitudinal comparisons that gauge the progress of individual schools. 



Tracking Accountability 

Using The Oregon Quality Education Model and the other tools of measurement established in the 
state, it is possible to develop estimates of the amount of money necessary to reach desired perfor- 
mance levels as well as measure the level of performance achieved. 

As the state begins appropriating revenues for education based on presumed performance, the 
need for some sort of accountability process is needed. What happens when schools do not meet the 
performance levels that have been assumed and for which the state has budgeted? 

This issue is a complex one, in part, because the factors influencing student performance are 
diverse and the model’s predictive value will need to be refined with usage over time. However, 
comparisons and judgments would seem inevitable, which makes it critical to develop a system for 
comparison that is fair and equitable. 

A NEW State role 

First, as new tools are developed, it must be recognized that the role of the state in relationship to 
districts is fundamentally changing. In the past, any state intervention tended to focus on regula- 
tion and requirements. Under the new model, the focus is on holding schools accountable for per- 
formance results and giving individual school and school districts greater flexibility in achieving 
results. Schools are expected in the future to be more diverse in how they develop programs, yet 
more similar in terms of delivering high performance results for all students. 

In this context, the critical role for state government will be to identify the practices schools are apply- 
ing to improve learning and to encourage schools to learn from each other what works and does not 
work. The database and the common assessment system are critical tools for this responsibility. 

The second and more complex role for the state is how it ensures accountability. In the past, 
accountability was achieved through regulation. There are a wide range of alternatives used through- 
out the country in response to the issue of accountability. Examples include rewards or penalties 
based on performance, intervention through state teams, and competition and choice through the 
involvement of outside contractual services. Any of these or a combination can be applied. 
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Preserving local control 



Local control is an almost hallowed tradition in Oregon school districts. The goal of an account- 
able, efficient, high-performance school system is not to diminish that local control but, in critical 
ways, change its emphasis. School boards will need to focus their districts on doing best that which 
the state cannot do— ensuring that the program at each school is effectively enabling students to 
meet state-defined standards by providing the educational program most appropriate for that com- 
munity. Local boards of education will need to become expert at analyzing and reflecting upon 
performance data from each school within the district, at working with staff to allocate resources 
appropriately in the ways most likely to improve student performance, and ensuring each school is 
staffed with the most capable and competent adults available. This redefined relationship with the 
state helps direct all stakeholders to learning and student achievement. 

A PARTNERSHIP FOR ACCOUNTABILITY 

In the final analysis, schools exist to meet the needs of children within a framework created by the 
state. The Oregon Quality Education Model is but one element of a multidimensional system of 
policies and procedures that, when properly aligned, can send consistent messages to teachers, 
principals, superintendents, boards of education, parents, lawmakers and the larger community. 

This system is the means by which the taxpayer can be assured that the amount of money being 
spent on education is appropriate, and that schools are operating in a way to maximize the effi- 
ciency and effectiveness of those dollars. Schools will show continuous improvement and those 
that are unable to do so can be identified and given a diagnosis of their problems. Local involve- 
ment and ownership of schools is to be retained, and the state would intervene further only when 
the welfare of students required it. 

Currently, a system for assessing the effectiveness of public school districts is contained in Oregon 
law. (ORS 329.085, 329.095, 329.105, 329.115) 

Combining this system with the information provided through the use of The Qre^fon Quality 
Education Models the following recommendations are offered: 
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1. The Standards for Success 

While performance on state tests certainly is one measure of success in schools, there are 
others. The Oregon Quality Education. Model acknowledges the complexity of school suc- 
cess by including a wide range of assumptions, tangible and intangible (see page 31-34 for 
description), for each Prototype School. These assumptions form the basis for a quality 
improvement rating for each school. 

The Oregon State Board of Education, which is required to establish standards for dis- 
trict effectiveness, should include standards for student performance, standards for school 
performance and standards for student accessibility to educational opportunities. The 
components considered in establishing standards should include but not be limited to: 

• Student scores on the benchmark tests 

• Growth rates on student ^assessment scores 
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• Dropout rates 

• Attendance rates 

At least once every five years, the Board should review existing standards and, after public 
hearings and consultation with local school officials, make appropriate revisions. 



2. District Improvement Plans 

Oregon law also requires schools districts and schools to conduct self-evaluations and 
update their local District Improvement Plans every two years. In establishing a District 
Improvement Plan, districts are to: 

• Review demographics, student performance, student access to and utilization of 
education opportunities and staff characteristics.* 

• Involve the public in die setting of school’s goals, tiirough a communications process 
tiiat involves parents, students, teachers, school employees and community representatives. 

• Include district efforts to achieve local efficiencies and efforts to make better use 
of resources, e.g., use of magnet schools, energy programs, public and private 
partnerships, staffing and other economies. 

• Include programs and policies for the development of a safe 
educational environment. 

• Include short-term and long-terms plans for staff development. 

• Make the District Improvement Plan available to the public. 

The Legislative Council on The Oregon Qimlity Education Model recommends that the 
District Improvement Plan include the following: 

• Drop out rate and measures taken to reduce this rate. 

• Percentage of students, school by school, meeting the standards in the district, 
broken down by SES indicators as well as other demographic factors. 

• Percentage of students, school by school, reaching the standards and how the aver- 
age test scores of the students have changed over the last tiiree years, broken down 
by SES indicators, other demographic factors, and distribution by quartiles. 

• Steps and measures taken to help students meet the new standards, including 
amount of remediation available to students requiring additional help, with specif- 
ic targets and timelines. 

• Identification of the resources the district determines it lacks or needs to achieve 
the goals and timeline it has set forth to reach the standards. 

• Performance and improvement of special education and ESL students. 
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3. Tracking performance 



Under state law, the Oregon State Board of Education is required to assess the effective- 
ness of each public school district. Specifically, the Superintendent of Public Instruction 
is required to: 

• Collect data and produce annual school and district performance reports containing 
information on demographics, student performance in schools, student access to 
education opportunity and staff characteristics, and a concise budget report includ- 
ing revenue and expenditures. The statewide implementation of the Database 
Initiative Project will make this possible for the first time. 

• Notify the public and the media by September 30th of each year as to the avail- 
ability of school and district performance reports at school districts and 
Department of Education offices. 

• Issue an Oregon Report Card prior to January 30th of each year, on the state of 
the public schools for the purpose of monitoring trends and progress among 
school districts. Specifically, this report is to include: 

1) Demographic information on public school children in Oregon. 

2) Information pertaining to student achievement, including statewide 
assessment data, graduation rates and dropout rates, and progress toward 
achieving Oregon’s education benchmarks. 

3) Information pertaining to special program offerings. 

4) Information pertaining to the characteristics of the school and school staff, 
including assignment of teachers, experience of staff and the proportion of 
minorities and women represented on the teaching and administrative 
staff 

5) Budget information, including source and disposition of school district 
operating funds and salary data. 

6) Examples of exemplary programs, proven practices, programs designed 
to reduce costs or other innovations in education being developed by 
school districts in Oregon that show improved student learning. 

In addition, districts are required to: 

• Allow educators and local citizens to determine and share successful and unsuc- 
cessful school programs. 

• Allow educators to sustain support for reforms demonstrated to be successful. 

• Recognize schools for their progress and achievements. 

• Facilitate die use of educational resources and innovations in die most effective manner. 
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When Standards Are not met: 
The Responsibility of the State 



Under Oregon Law, the Oregon State Board of Education is required to provide ongoing techni- 
cal assistance for school districts in the development and implementation of their District 
Improvement Plans. 

The Legislative Council on The Oregon Qtiality Education Model makes the following additional 
recommendations: 

• The Oregon Department of Education should conduct diagnostic reviews to determine the 
quality and improvement of each school in the state. The Department of Education should 
also develop means to make appropriate comparisons among schools to determine relative 
growth and achievement, as well as scales to determine absolute achievement in terms of the 
number and percent of students meeting state standards. The quality review should also take 
into account other factors contained in The Oregon Quality Education Model., including key 
intangibles. This report should be transmitted to the local board of education for review. 
Each board of education will then be responsible for improvements as needed. 



• The Oregon Department of Education should provide resources as requested to help 
schools improve, including information on best practices, Oregon schools to visit for 
examples of successful practices, and more detailed suggestions on improvements. 
However, the responsibility for school improvement will lie with the local school board 
and superintendent. The state will provide information, identify useful resources, and 
facilitate effective change processes, as requested. Schools and districts that prove unable 
or unwilling to improve will be subject to a full quality review designed to ensure that 
students at those schools and in those districts receive the best opportunity for a suc- 
cessful education. 



• The Board of Education should establish a program for recognition of schools that out- 
perform comparable schools or demonstrate sustained, significant gains in student 
achievement of benchmarks. 



• A non-partisan Advisory Group should be appointed by the Governor between legislative 
sessions to review The Oregon Quality Education Model and update the elements, compo- 
nents, characteristics, and tangible and intangible assumptions of the three Prototype 
Schools. The Oregon Quality Education Model Advisory Group shall include practicing 
superintendents, school board members, principals, teachers who are currendy engaged in 
teaching the CIM and CAM and business leaders. In addition, this Board shall have bi-par- 
tisan legislative representation from both the House and Senate with the percentage of sit- 
ting legislators not to exceed 20% of the entire board membership. Staffing of the Advisory 
Board should be provided by the Oregon Department of Education. The review of The 
Oregon Quality Education Model to be conducted by the Advisory Board should include 
consideration of information generated by the database on the performance of Oregon 
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schools and a thorough investigation of best educational practices nationally. The goal of 
this review will be to refine the Prototype Schools so that they represent the most eflfecdve 
and efficient examples of how to achieve the multiple educational goals outlined in The 
Oregon Quality Education Model for the least cost to the state. These revised Prototype 
Schools will be presented to the State Board of Education, the Legislative Interim ‘ 
Committees and to the Governor and Legislature for their consideration in deriving the 
state school budget. 
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Making the Model Law: 
Proposed Legislation 



The following proposed legislation is recommended by the members of the Legislative Council on 

The Oregon Quality Educatum Model: 

The Oregon Quality education Act 

Legislative Intent: 

It is the intent of the Oregon Legislative Assembly that: 

1. The Oregon Qimlity EAuccition Model be employed as a tool to provide legislators and the 
public a way to link school funding to student performance. 

2. The Governor, in his biennial budget, shall use the model in the development of his 
recommended appropriations to the K-12 State School Fund. 

3. The Legislature shall use the model in determining the cost for achieving the K-12 state 
performance standards and provide clear performance level expectations based on the 
amount of funding provided. 

4. School districts shall have and maintain the flexibility to develop their own programs to 
achieve the performance expectations established by the Legislature and to meet addi- 
tional locally determined educational goals. 

Section l. 

1. In the Governor’s Recommended State School Fund Budget to the Legislative 
Assembly, there shall be performance expectations on statewide assessments and other 
measures established in conjunction with the funding level proposed. 

2. The Governor’s Recommended State Fund Budget shall describe what is possible in 
individual Oregon schools in terms of staffing levels, remediation, professional develop- 
ment, maintenance and other measures of a quality school at the funding level established. 

Section 2. 

1. The Legislature shall include in its adopted school flmd budget an estimate of what pro- 
totype elementary, middle and high school budgets may look like at the funding level 
established and shall create Prototype School performance targets for the percentage of 
students achieving standards at each grade level. 
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Section 3. 



1. The Oregon Department of Education shall create a database to capture the budget, 
socioeconomic and performance information on individual schools statewide in a common 
format that is easily accessible to the public. The cost elements shall match those recom- 
mended by the Governor and adopted by the Legislature. 

2. The Oregon Department of Education shall encourage the use of the database as a tool 
for the consolidated school improvement process. 
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Glossary 

ADMr 

Resident Average Daily Membership. Year-to-date average of daily student enrollment as of June 
30th for students residing in the district. Some resident students may attend school in another dis- 
trict. Kindergarten students are counted as half-time students. 



ADMW 

Weighted Average Daily Membership. Year-to-date average of daily student enrollment as of June 
30th for students residing within the district (ADMr) adjusted to reflect student weightings as 
defined by the statewide funding formula. Kindergarten students are counted as half-time students. 
(For complete explanation of weighting, see Appendix B) 



Certihcate of Advanced mastery (CAM) 

An award given to students who have met 12th grade standards on state tests and classroom assign- 
ments in English, mathematics, science, social sciences (history, civics, geography and economics), 
the arts and a second language and who have met career-related learning standards. Beginning in 
2005, Oregon students will have the opportunity to earn their CAM, which indicates that they have 
satisfied Oregon’s educational requirements. 



Certihcate of Initial mastery (CIM) 

An award given to students who have met 10th grade standards on state tests and classroom assign- 
ments in English, mathematics, science, social sciences (history, civics, geography and economics), 
the arts and a second language. Oregon students will first have the opportunity to earn the ClM in 
English and mathematics in 1999 followed by requirements in science, social sciences, the arts and a 
second language. 



CLASSIFIED Staff 

School employees who support licensed personnel, including instructional assistants, clerical staff, 
bus drivers, custodians, maintenance and food service workers. 



Classroom set 

A set of textbooks for use only in the classroom. 



COMPONENTS (OF THE MODEL) 

A component is a subset of an element, allowing elements of The Oregon Qiiality Education Model 
to be broken down into smaller parts, e.g., clasSrdbm sets, copying, media center materials, etc. 
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CONFEDEBATION OF OREGON SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS (COSA) 

Founded over 20 years ago, die Confederadon of Oregon School Administrators serves as the 
umbrella organization for four separate groups associations, each with its own elected governing 
body and appointed committees: Oregon Association of Central Office Administrators 
(OACOA), Oregon Association of School Executives (OASE), Oregon Association of Secondary 
School Administrators (OASSA) and Oregon Elementary School Principals Association (OESPA). 
COSA’s offices are located in Salem, Oregon. 



DATABASE INITIATIVE PROJECT 

In response to state legislation passed in 1997, the Oregon Department of Education developed 
a uniform budget and accounting system for school districts and education service districts that 
allows for valid comparisons of expenditures among schools and school districts. The Database 
Initiative Project is a pilot program using this new accounting system to collect and report detailed 
school-level data for fifteen Oregon school districts and one Education Service District. Intended 
to be expanded statewide in the 1990-00 biennium, the database will provide information on 
spending, staffing, school processes, student performance and demographics. 



EDUCATION Service district (ESD) 

Oregon is divided into regional Education Service Districts formed to assist the State Board of 
Education in providing state level services, to deliver essential support services to schools districts 
so that districts meet state standards and comply with state laws, and to respond to district needs. 
Education Service Districts work to promote interorganizational cooperation in their regions and 
offer expertise and specialized resources that few school districts can provide on their own. 



ELEMENTS (OF THE MODEL) 

An element of The Ore^fon Qtmlity Education Model is a set of flinctions or activities that are 
important to the school’s ability to offer instructional programs, e.g., supplies, teaching staff, 
administrative support. 



ENGLISH AS A SECOND LANGUAGE (ESL) 

ESL students are those students whose first language is other than English and who need addi- 
tional assistance in order to be successful in Oregon classrooms. 



FAMILY Resource Center 

A centralized location of several government and/or non-profit and/or for-profit social agencies orga- 
nized to address the needs of families as well as individual students so that services are more accessible. 
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FTE 



Full-time Equivalent staff. One FTE is defined as a regular staff position scheduled to work eight 
hours per day. 



Licensed Staff 

Instructors certified by the Oregon Teachers Standards and Practices Commission. 



MEASURE 5 

Property tax limitation passed by Oregon’s voters in November 1990, limiting local property taxes 
for schools to $5 per $1,000 of real market value. 



MEASURE 47 

Property tax limit passed by Oregon voters in November 1996 based on assessed value, rolling 
taxes back to 1995-96 levels less 10% and capping future increases by 3% annually. 



Measure 50 

Initiative referred by Legislature and approved by voters to clarify and implement Measure 47. 



October l enrollment 

Count of all students enrolled in districts as of October 1st of each year with kindergarten students 
counted as full-time. 



Operating budget 

Plans of current expenditures and the proposed means of financing them. The annual operating 
budget is the primary means by which most of the financing acquisition, spending and service 
delivery activities of a government are controlled. The use of annual operating budgets for 
Oregon’s school districts is required by law. 



Oregon education Act for the 21st Century 

Passed by the state Legislature in 1991, Oregon’s education reform act — The Oregon Education 
Act for the 21st Century — called for a dramatic rise in student achievement by raising expectations 
for students, focusing curriculum and instruction on higher standards built on the basics, holding 
students accountable for achieving the standards through assignments and tests, using the commu- 
nity as a learning resource, and building new partnerships among schools, parents, employers and 
communities. See Glossary definitions for Certificate of Initial Mastery (CIM) and Certificate of 
Advanced Mastery (CAM). 
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Oregon School employees Association 



The Oregon School Employees Association is an independent union representing classified 
employees in Oregon school districts, community colleges, education service districts and park and 
recreation districts. OSEA is the major statewide advocate of classified employees and is headquar- 
tered in Salem, Oregon. 



PROFICIENCY-BASED ADMISSION STANDARDS SYSTEM (PASS) 

The Oregon University System (the state’s seven public universities) have developed a set of profi- 
ciencies that will eventually be required for admission. These proficiencies are aligned with the 
standards and assessments of the Oregon Education Act for the 21st Century, including the 
Certificate of Initial Mastery (CIM) and the Certificate of Advanced Mastery (CAM). Teachers 
from fifty Oregon high schools are currently working with university staff to refine this system. 



PERFORMANCE-BASED STANDARDS 

Based on the premise that using standards and assessment can increase student performance, 
Oregon’s education reform act — The Oregon Education Act for the 21st Century — establishes 
statements of what students should know and be able to do as a result of their schooling which are 
referred to as performance- based standards. 



PERS 

The Public Employees Retirement System in Oregon was formed in 1946 to enable public 
employers to provide employees with retirement benefits as part of the state’s compensation pack- 
age. PERS is the retirement program for approximately 95% of the Oregon’s state and local gov- 
ernment employees including all state agencies and public school districts. 



Prototype Schools 

Three hypothetical schools — elementary, middle and high — that, collectively, capture all the 
expenses in the K-12 system and that, when multiplied by the number of students in the state, pro- 
duce an overall budget figure. The programs at these schools are designed to produce specified levels 
of student performance. Each school has certain characteristics defined for it along with a number of 
tangible and intangible dimensions. It is assumed that if the specified program is offered and the 
assumptions regarding characteristics and intangibles are met, the prescribed level of student perfor- 
mance will result. 



State School Fund 

The major appropriation of state support for Oregon public schools, distributed to school districts 
on a per-student basis using a statewide funding formula. (See Appendix A) 
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Bibliography 

The bibliography groups citations into categories that helped form the basis for the structure of the 
model and many of the specific elements in the model. The citations listed provide bodi rationale and 
justification for basic assumptions, specific elements and dimensions of the model, and the linkage 
between the model and the assumed level of student achievement that result when the model is imple- 
mented. The bibliography references provide justification for both tangible and intangible dimensions 
of the model, since each is equally important to acliieving the model’s assumed levels of performance. 
While some references are clearly more important than others in supporting the model’s assumptions, 
the bibliography does not distinguish relative influence of each source on overall model development. 



Linkage Between Resources and Student 
Achievement 
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Appendix A: 



DESCRIPTION OF OREGON SCHOOL FUNDING FORMULA 

[Source for the following description is the League of Women Voters of Oregon Education Fund 
report entitled K-12 SchooLDistrict Financing, published January 1999.] 

In Oregon, the primary sources for school funding are the general fund (primarily income taxes), 
local property taxes, and lottery funds. Shifts in the economy result in changes in the amount of 
general fund money available for all state-funded activities, including schools. Local property taxes, 
which are now a much smaller portion of school funding, are relatively stable. Voters approved use 
of the lottery Finds for education in 1995. In 1998, voters approved dedicating 15% of lottery 
revenues to parks and salmon, reducing the amount available for education. 

Equalization. The Legislature now determines the amount of state funds available to K-12 
schools using the following equalization formula: 



State School Fund equalization Formula 



State School Local 

Fund Grant Revenue 




Students $4,500 Target adjusted 
(ADMw) by Teacher Experience 


+ 


Transportation 

Grant 


Facility 

Grant 


General Operating Revenue 




General Purpose Grant 




Transp. Grant - 


(Begins 1999-00) 



Equalization is the process used to attempt to distribute resources equitably among Oregon’s K- 
12 school districts. This does not mean that all districts get the same funding per student. Districts 
face different costs that may justify different funding levels. Thus, defining equity is to some extent 
a matter of policy about which reasonable people could, and do, disagree. Each district is allocated 
funding consisting of a general purpose grant, a transportation grant and a facility grant. (The 
facility grant is scheduled to begin in 1999-2000.) 

Number of Students. Student count is measured by average daily attendance rather than enroll- 
ment on some given date. Extra weight is assigned to students in special categories such as special 
education or English as a second language. Extra weights are also assigned to small schools distant 
from other schools, and an adjustment is made based on the proportion of students in poverty as 
measured by the 1990 census. 

General Purpose Grant. Once the student count is derived, each district begins with the same 
general purpose grant per student, from a combination of state and local revenues. The target 
amount of the grant was arbitrarily set at $4,500 per student. The basic amount is adjusted to take 
into account the level of teacher experience (because most salary schedules recognize experience 
with higher pay) and the total funds budgeted for schools. 

Transportation Grant. Next, the formula adds a transportation grant equal to 70% of approved 
transportation costs. These costs vary with the geography of each school district. Urban districts 
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where many students walk to school have much lower costs than most districts in rural Oregon. 
At the extremes in 1997-98, 23 larger districts and a few small ones had transportation costs of 
less than $225 per student while nine small districts in Eastern Oregon had costs of over $2,000 
per student. 

Facility Grant. A facility grant is scheduled to be added to the formula in the 1999-2000 school 
year. This grant, if funded, will help districts equip new schools by providing 6% of the district’s 
costs, not including land, for new buildings, additions, and portable classrooms. Except for the 
new grant, capital costs remain the responsibility of local school districts. New buildings and addi- 
tions are funded by bond measures approved by district voters. 

Phasing in Equalization. The equalization formula was gradually phased in after the passage of 
Measure 5. If the 1991 Legislature had implemented the equalization formula immediately for all 
districts, those districts that have historically spent higher amounts per student would have experi- 
enced sharp reductions in revenue. Instead since, 1995, the Legislature has constrained the loss in 
revenue for these districts with flat funding or stop- loss formulas. Additional state revenue allocat- 
ed to schools has been used to bring up the flmding of districts that previously had low per pupil 
expenditures using the equalization formula. Over time, more and more districts have become 
equalization districts, that is, districts funded according to the equalization formula. In 1992-93, 
funding for 71% of Oregon’s students was provided through the equalization formula. By 1998- 
99, that had increased to 92%. 
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Appendix B: 



Report and recomendations of the Class Size work Group 
WORK Group Charge: 

Research and recommend class sizes at various grade levels, K-12, that will support increased 
learning at various developmental stages of a child’s life. Take into consideration variables that will 
affect the class room environment which may require more flexible class size recommendations, 
such as student populations. Report on necessary funding to achieve class size recommendations. 



Environmental factors: 

No state/federal requirements. Physical facilities are a factor. 

RECOMENDATIONS: 

• Meeting state standards and offering a quality education as defined by the community 
are the goals recognized by the work group. Large class sizes can hamper achievement 
of goals especially at K-3 levels. 

• Class size is one component of a quality education and should be weighed with other 
factors. The public also values music, physical education, second languages, and special- 
ized personnel. With inadequate resources, class size is not necessarily more important 
than these other values. 

• Small class size is especially critical in the lower grades where failures, such as in acquir- 
ing reading ability, follow the student and engender more failure. Therefore, the Work 
Group recommends class sizes of 20 students or less for grades K-3. Current research 
demonstrates greatly improved student performance for class sizes under 20 students at 
these grade levels. Studies also demonstrate that class size greater than 30 students is 
detrimental to learning. 

• Ideal stLident-to-teacher ratios will vary by grade level, subject, school and district. At 
the 6th grade, middle and high school levels, provide a student-too-professional staff 
ratio sufficient to maintain average class sizes below 30. 

• The Work Group recognizes that some variables impacting student performance cannot 
be measured without difficulty, such as volunteers, and distance learning opportunities. 
Also, inferences drawn from statistics do not tell the whole story. 

In addition, the Class Size Work Group recommends that the data collected for the Database 

Initiative Project relative to class size specifically track the following information: 
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DATA BY INDIVIDUAL CLASSROOM: 

1) How many students are in the class as of October 1 (grades K-5 only)? 

2) What is the licensed teacher- to-student ratio (grades 6-12 only)l? 

3) What is the subject taught (secondary classes only)? 

4) How many students are receiving instruction in the specialty subject? 

5) How many students have Individual Education Plans? 

6) How are special education students instructed? Include number mainstreamed and 
number pulled out for special classes. 

7) How many English as a Second Language Students? 

8) How many low socio-economic students (as measured by participation in free lunch 
program)? 

9) What is the teacher experience, measured in years of teaching? 

DATA BY SCHOOL BUILDING: 

1) Number of teachers continuing professional development 

2) Number of pre-school and after-school education programs 

3) Total facility enrollment capacity: 

How many classroom are in the building? 

How many additional class rooms (e,g.,) portables can be accommodated? 

4) How many classrooms have necessary phone jacks and electrical outlets for Internet 
connection? How many do not? 

5) How many kindergarten classroom are available? 

Number of half-time rooms? 

Number of full-time rooms? 

6) How many of the following professional support staff) 

Nurse 

Reading Specialist 
Counselor 

Special Education Teacher 
Vice Principal 



•Gathering statistical data for 6th grade may prove problematic in that 6th grade may be in either elemen- 
tary or middle school. The work group belipxs 6th grade is more property included with the higher grad 
due to the 8th grade benchmark. ^ 
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Speech Therapist 

Media Specialist 

Math Specialist 

Subject Matter Supervisor 

Teachers for Vision Impaired 

Teachers for Hearing Impaired 

School Psychologist 

Child Development Specialist 

Social Worker 

Personnel for Disabilities-related Services 



Supporting Research/Resources: 

Best Practices . Portland Public Schools. 1996, December. 

Dickson, Lou Ann S. and Sexton, Gail. ‘‘Class Size Redux: The Effects of Reducing Class Size in 
K-6,” Class Size Report. Redmond School District 2T . 1996, May. 

Confederation of School Administrators. Keys To A Quality Education . 1997, January. 

Southeastern Regional Vision for Education. Does Class Size Make A Difference.^ Recent Findings 
from State and District Initiatives. 1995. 
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Report and Recommendations of the 
Operational support work Group 

WORK Group Charge: 

Provide full inventory of all operational support items which must be funded in order to prove a 
safe, clean, secure learning environment. Prioritize inventory in relations to student achievement of 
education standards. Attach funding recommendations to inventory. 

Recommendations: 

• Replace Special Education Factor in State School Funding formula with a system that 
allows districts access to a common pot of money for special education students requir- 
ing extraordinary care. 

• Change bond laws to allow bonds for specific facility needs. 

• State testing follow-up to be district, not classroom, responsibility. 

• Database maintenance to be responsibility of district staff and should not take classroom 
assistants from classrooms. 

• Data base to provide cumulative year-by-year accounting by (a) student, (b) school, (c) 
district, and (d) statewide by program. This accounting is to be directly related to 
progress made in seeing each student achieve the CIM standards. 

The Work Group determined that all categories listed below are necessary for operational support. 
The lists within each category are not exhaustive but intended to be representative. 



Business and fiscal services personnel 
Trained curriculum and teaching personnel 
Accountability instruments 
Student assessment costs 
Testing administration costs 



COSTS: 



1. Admenistrative Accountability 



Administrators 



% FTE by building 



-r 
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2 . BUILDINGS 



Maintenance Personnel (%FTE by building) 

Custodial Administrators 
Custodial Workers 

Maintenance Facilities and Grounds Upkeep 
Parts/Service Infrastructure Upkeep 
Equipment Maintenance 
Vandalism Fund 
Utilities/Garbage Services 
Student Security 
Staff 

Other Security Devices 
Portable Structures 

Property purchases required, but not covered in bond funding 
Furniture 

Auditorium/Gymnasium Upkeep 
Wiring for Technolog)^ Links to State System 
Special Area Requirements 
Seismic Updates 
ADA Updates 
Asbestos Abatement 
HVAC 

New Technolog)^ for buildings 
Wiring Intercoms 

3. FOOD Service 

Cooks, servers, prepares or contract costs for these services 
Cafeteria supplies/ replacements or contracts costs for these services 
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4. Transportation 



Drivers or contract costs for these services, including for alternative placement of students 
to enable them to meet benchmarks/CIM standards. 

Fuel, including Academic programs (field trips, etc.) 

Maintenance or contract costs for these services 

Administrative Personnel 

Bus Maintenance/replacement 

Facilities/Bus Barn 

Vandalism Repair Fund 

5. Textbooks 

Personnel required for district adoption process (%FTE by bldg.) 

Textbooks available for all students in all subjects applicable 

Loss /damage /replacement costs 

Consumables 

Paperback Class sets of individual titles 

6. Classroom Supplies 

Globes, maps, calculators and math manipulatives, overhead screens and pens, chalk, 
butcher paper, science models, student project materials, bulletin board materials, 
typewriters, etc. . 

7. PRINTING 

Printshop Personnel (%FTE) 

Paper and Supplies 

Equipment maintenance costs 

Copying budgets for Classroom Teachers 

Copying Budgets for Student Projects 

Copying Budgets for district staff manuals 

Copying Budgets for school -to-parent communications 

Computer printing costs 

Community communications v *’■'* • 
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8. Media Center/Libraby 

Library Personnel (%FTE by bldg.) 

New Acquisitions 
Periodicals 
Books 
Videos 

Computer Software 
CD ROMS 

Other Media Equipment 
Replacements of Lost/damaged materials 
Ongoing support purchases for academic CIM standards 
Media Equipment Maintenance Repair 

Slide, Overhead Film and Opaque Projectors 
VCR’s and Video cameras 
Tape Recorders 

9. TECHNOLOGY 

Personnel/Technolog)^ Specialist (%FTE by bldg.) 

Equipment 

Computers 

Cable 

Telephone lines 

Satellite charges for advanced courses in areas lacking specialized personnel 

Database Implementation/Maintenance - One time expenditures 

On-line costs 

Voice- mail for Teachers 

Staff Training 

Year 2000 Costs 
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10. Support Staff 



Personnel (%FTE Bldg) 

Career/Guidance Counselors 
Educational Assistants 
Nurses 

Speech Therapists 
ESL Specialists 
Psychologists 
Volunteer Coordinators 
District Office Support Personnel 
Community Communication Personnel 
School Board Support Costs 
Site Council Costs 

11. Special education 

Certified Personnel 

Special Education Assistants (%FTE by bldg) 

Student specific modifications 

12. OTHER PROGRAMS 

School To Work 
Alternative Education 
Home Schools 
School within a School 
Alternative Schools 
Vocational Education Programs 

13. STUDENT Activities 

DECCA 

Debate Teams/Speech 
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FFA 



Yearbook 

Theater 

Clubs 

Journalism/Nevvspaper 

14. STUDENT Sports 

Coaches 

Assistants 

Uniforms 

Equipment 

Field/Court Upkeep/Maintenance 

15. District Insurance 

16. Debt Service 

17. Contingency Funds 
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Appendix D: 



Report and Recommendations of the 
Professional Development work Group 

WORK Group Charge: 

Determine what professional development and training is needed to ensure that teachers are pre- 
pared to implement The Oregon Quality Education Model and remain equipped to teach in a chang- 
ing world. 



Environmental Factors/Current State of the issue: 

Preservice - Training of Teacher and Administrators in Oregon 

Teachers education programs are developed by universities according to specifications of the 
Teacher Standards & Practices Commission. K-12 student successes with current measures suggest 
the system is sound. 

Preservice - Training of Teachers and Administrators Outside Oregon 

Approximately 50% of new teachers employed in Oregon each year are educated in other states. 
Given Oregon’s uniquely high academic standards, the question to be answered is: In the future, 
will teachers trained in other states be adequately prepared to teach in Oregon.^ 

Credential Requirements - Basic and Standard (1965-1999) 

Basic licenses are issued upon completion of a bachelors degree plus one additional year of train- 
ing. Applicants must also submit to a criminal history check and fingerprinting. Standard licenses 
require completion of a master’s degree. 

Credential Requirements - Initial and Continuing (beginning 1999) 

Degree and criminal history requirements are similar. There is a clear focus toward developmental 
levels of children and other elements of school reform. Requirements include many more practical, 
direct experiences. 

Inservice - Training of Teachers and Administrators Employed in the Field as Required 
by Individual Districts 

There are no adopted state requirements for inservice training of staff. Traditionally, schools have 
three to five days of training prior to the beginning of each school year, release days for completing 
report cards and parent conferences, and participation in one state-wide training day. Most districts 
make available some resources to allow individual staff members to attend conferences or workshops. 
Participation and district support are voluntary. 
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Inservice-Training of Teachers and Administrators Employed in the Field as Required to 
Continue Licensure 

Effective January 2001, all teachers (except those licensed prior to 1965) will need to report con- 
tinued professional growth to be eligible for renewal. Educators may complete an individual plan 
developed in cooperation with their supervisor or other advisor, or they may participate in a dis- 
trict staff development plan. 



RECOMMENDATIONS: 

• Increase and improve professional development of teachers and administrators. 

• Emphasize training in two areas: (1) Teacher preparedness to teach in a standards-based sys- 
tem and (2) Teacher skills with technolog)^ and telecommunications. The Superintendent of 
Public Instruction is to work with the education community and related experts to identify 
appropriate standards for all teachers to effectively teach in an outcome-driven system and to 
effectively incorporate technolog}^ and telecommunications into their instructional routines. 

• Link inservice training directly to established state benchmarks. The state’s obligation is 
to ensure an on-going process to achieve those standards. Other training that may be 
very important to address other critical issues is to take place from other funding 
sources. 

• Ensure that inservice training directly supports local district strategies to achieve bench- 
marks. District and regional/state issues are significantly more distant from students 
and, therefore, should be in a supporting, rather than lead, role. 



Cost issues: 

The cost factor proposed by the Governor’s Quality Education Work Group is 4% of the general 
fund budget. By current standards that is $80 million per year. Expressed in a per teacher amount, 
it is $2500 per teacher. Spending should be allocated as follows: 63 1/2% at the site level, 25% at 
the district level, and 12 1/2% at the regional/state level. 

Proposed legislation for implementation of the above: 

(1) To correct regulations not supportive of the individual school site as the center 
of activity. 

(2) To require sites, districts and the regional/state levels to write, maintain and implement 
logical, step-by-step staff devilment plans tied to benchmarks. 

(3) To fund only those activities with spending allocated as described above. 
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SUPPORTING RESEARCH/KESOURCES USED: 

American Society‘for Training & Development. 1995 Training Statistics. 



National Conference of State Legislature. Teacher Policy. (1997, August). 

The Excellent Schools Act. North Carolina. 

Columbia University Education Law Review, Connecticut, Indiana, Minnesota, Missouri, North 
Carolina. 

Continuing Professional Development Form and Procedures. Teachers Standards & Practices 
Commission. 

Report on Regional Hearing on Continuing Professional Development. Teachers Standards & 
Practices Commission. 

Keys to a Oualiw Education . The Governor’s Quality Education Work Group. 
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Report and recommendations of the duration of 

INSTRUCTION TIME WORK GROUP 
WORK Group Charge: 

To propose a plan to provide optimum instruction time to Oregon students to enable them to 
achieve the standards of performance required by The Oregon Quality Education Model, 



Environmental factors: 

• Increased academic requirements and standards of performance for students, 

• Declining financial resources available to schools, 

• The Oregon Legislature determines the nature of the Oregon Education Act and autho- 
rizes the majority of financial resources to schools. 



DISCUSSION: 

Strong leadership, high quality teachers, time to teach and motivate students are keys to students’ 
ability to achieve Oregon’s educational standards. This proposal will focus on the duration of 
instruction time for students, but recognizes that part of the need for additional time is to allow 
teachers and administrators to enhance their professional skills and knowledge. 

Before a case can be made for additional instructional time for students to achieve new and higher 
educational standards, educators must utilize existing time efficiently and effectively. Effective 
School Research cites what schools can do and are doing to utilize existing time properly. Several 
examples follow: 



Teachers: 



a. Allocate time to different content areas based on district and school goals, 

b. Keep noninstructional time to a minimum by beginning and ending lessons on time, 
keeping transition times short and managing classrooms so as to minimize disruptive 
behavior. 



c. Set and maintain a brisk pace for instruction that remains consistent with thorough 
learning. They introduce new objectives quickly and provide clear start and stop cues to 
pace lessons according to specific time targets. 



d. Ask focused questions, provide immediate feedback and correctives, and engage students 
in discussion and review of learning material. 
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e. Maintain awareness of the rest of the class when worlang with individuals or small 
groups and take action as necessary to keep all students on task. 

f. Present learning activities at a level that is neither too easy nor too difficult for the 
majority of students, making adaptations to serve the needs of faster and slower learners. 

g. Keep seatwork activities productive through careful preparation, active supervision, and 
provision of assistance to students in such a way that others are not disturbed. 

h. Encourage students to pace themselves. If students do not finish during class, teachers 
request that they work on lessons before or after school, during lunch or at other times 
so they keep up with what is going on in the class. 

i. Work with slower learners to reduce the amount of time needed for learning, e.g., by 
teaching them effective study skills, nemonic devices, etc. 

j. Give short homework assignments to elementary students to build good study habits and 
longer (45-120 minute) assignments to secondary students to reinforce learning. They 
check homework for completion and to diagnose learning needs, but do not generally 
assign grades. 



Administrators and Teachers: 

a. Schedule school events so as to avoid disruption of learning times. 

b. Emphasize the importance of protecting learning time when interacting with each other 
and with parents and students. 

c. Allocate school time for various subjects based on school and district goals and monitor 
time use to make certain allocations are followed. 

d. Organize the school calendar to provide maximum learning time. They review potential 
new instruction programs and school procedures for their likely impact on learning time 
prior to adoption. 

e. Keep unassigned time and time spent on noninstructional activities to a minimum dur- 
ing the school day; then keep loudspeaker announcements and other administrative 
intrusions brief and schedule them for minimal interference with instruction. 

f. Ensure that the school day, classes, and other activities start and end on time. 

g. Participate in inservice to improve their skills in making appropriate time allocations, 
managing students’ behavior, and increasing student time on task. 

h. Keep student pull-outs from regular classes to a minimum for either academic or 
nonacademic purposes, and monitor the amount of pull-out activity. 

I. Provide extra learning time outside of regular school hours for students who need or 
want it. 

j. Establish and enforce firm policies regarding tardiness, absenteeism, and appropriate 
classroom behavior to maximize instructional time. 
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High quality teachers and administrators affect the above practices as part of the normal profes- 
sional execution of their duties. The Work Group believe that in recent months and years, as edu- 
cation standards have increased and financial resources, have declined, Oregon educators have 
revisited ways to make better use of instruction time. Wise use of time needs to be a constant fac- 
tor in the management of a school or classroom and in student learning. 

The current standards for required instruction time annually ARE: 



Grades 


HOURS 


9-12 


990 


4-8 


900 


1-3 


810 


K 


405 



The Oregon Education Act for the 21st Century (HB3565) called for the school year to be 
lengthened incrementally by hours to the equivalent of 220 days by the 2010 school year. The 
Oregon Department of Education recommended to the 1995 Oregon Legislature implementation 
of HB3565 with the understanding that the focus on additional time would be coupled with a 
redefinition of the use of time itself However, the 1995 Legislature dropped the requirement for 
an increase in instructional time. The Work Group understands the rejection was due primarily to 
cost and opposition to a longer year for some members of the lay and professional community. 

Oregon education finds itself in an extremely difficult and unique situation. The Oregon law, 
framed within the Oregon Education Act for the 21st Century, which is now being implemented 
in schools throughout the state, requires significantly higher standards of student achievement 
than before the ACT. Preliminary informal indicators of current student performance lead some 
educators to believe that if tests in mathematics, reading, writing and science were given today and 
the scores averaged, 30-40% of the students would meet standards. Individual students who could 
meet standards in all four subject areas would be in the neighborhood of 20-30%. If work samples 
were added to the requirements today, it is suggested that 90% of the students would not be able 
to meet Oregon’s standards in each of the above subject areas and the work samples. The above 
estimates are not scientific findings, obviously, but they do represent the thinking of some knowl- 
edgeable school administrators. 

Those close to education understand the dilemma: standards for student performance are rising 
while financial resources are in decline or not keeping pace with increasing needs of the students. 



RECOMMENDATIONS: 

The Work Group believes the Oregon Education Act for tlie 21st Century is sound and the Oregon 
Department of Education was correct in its recommendation to the 1995 Legislature. The Work 
Group also believe that an increase in the duration of instruction time is necessary for students to 
achieve Oregon’s new standards. Also there is consensus in the research that additional time for 
instruction will contribute to improved academic performance. A few students may not need the 
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additional time, but the large majority of students will find the effective use of additional time 
essential to the educational achievement of Oregon’s new educational standards. 



There is agreement that additional instruction time should not be viewed as more time to teach 
and learn in the same old way. Schools should determine how best to use additional time to meet 
state and local goals. The local school boards and staffs should decide how time is to be utilized; 
the state should require and fund most of the additional time. 

It should be noted that some research suggests caution in expecting too much increase in student 
achievement as a result of lengthening the school year. Ellis reports the correlation between time 
and achievement is far slighter than expected and suggests that the quality of time spent in learn- 
ing is more important than the quantity. He states that administrators should strive to reduce the 
amount of school time that is either lost or diverted to noninstructional activities before extending 
the school day or year. He also reports that the costs of extending school time are disproportion- 
ate to any resulting instructional gains. 

Recognizing Oregon’s dilemma and acknowledging research which supports extending the dura- 
tion of instructional time to improve student academic performance, the Work Group offers a pro- 
posal to extend the school year. 

To date, most of the discussion regarding the use of time in schools and meeting standards of perfor- 
mance has focused on adding time to the school day/year or eliminating activities and instruction 
not directly related to the core academic courses which lead to success in meeting the standards. 

The Work Group proposes that seven weeks be added to the school year by offering instruction 
from the 4th week of June through the 1st week of August for an approximate 19% increase in 
instructional time. 

There have been a number of approaches to providing instruction during the summer months or 
developing a year-round schedule. All of the approaches were designed to address student needs 
and or/utilize classroom space more efficiently. 

This proposal adds and uses time in a different way than most proposals while avoiding the politi- 
cal problems of eliminating activities and services currently provided which are considered impor- 
tant to the school’s mission. This is not to suggest that schools should not continually review the 
worth of programs and services and make appropriate changes, but it does acknowledge that most, 
if not all, services offered within a school setting were developed to meet certain community or 
student needs and that eliminating the service will not eliminate the need. 

This proposal is different from most others in that it would make attendance at summer school 
optional on the part of students. Districts, however, would be required to offer summer school 
which would be funded by a combination of state support and tuition charges. Some schools may 
elect to increase the length of the school day for some students during the fall, winter and spring 
months and then offer fewer than seven weeks of summer school, but the result would be the 
same of increasing the duration of instruction time by approximately 19%. 

The key components of the proposal to extend the school year into the summer months are: 



l.All district licensed staff would be employed on a 12-month basis. (There might be a 
small number of exceptions approved by the school board, but the idea is to have the 
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professional staff engaged during 11 months of their 12-month contract.) A specified 
number of vacation days would be provided at the traditional school breaks — 
Thanksgiving, winter, spring, June and August. 

2. All students who were one year or more below benchmark in reading, mathematics and 
writing skills, science and social studies, would be provided tuition-free access to pro- 
grams in those subject areas and other areas in the future as the additional standards 
become operative, e.g., arts, languages. 

3. Students who are ^^on schedule’ to reach the educational standards may take selected 
courses (language, health, music, keyboarding, etc.) to allow more time in the tradition- 
al year, but would pay tuition or such courses. Some high school courses would be 
offered in three consecutive summer sessions rather than in two semesters of a tradition- 
al school year. Offering such options would expand the opportunities for additional aca- 
demic courses for some students, would allows some to spend more time on the same 
course (two years of algebra for example) and permit some to complete graduation 
requirements on a faster schedule than others. 

4. Teachers would (1) teach, (2) develop their professional skills and knowledge through 
private sector internships, university studies, district conducted seminars, etc., (3) work 
on meaningful district projects such as designing curricula, reviewing textbooks and 
instruction materials and interacting with colleagues to exchange ideas and develop 
strategies for instruction, etc., or (4) plan and implement with the community joint 
school/community service projects and participate in abbreviated ^^sabbatical” leaves. 
The rotation or combination summer assignments would be modified by student enroll- 
ment levels. If necessary, the teaching load could be partially supported by para-profes- 
sionals, the use of non — licensed professionals from the private sector or older student 
employed as tutors. The objective of the rotation of the summer assignments would be 
to provide time away from the classroom for teachers to focus on new curriculum or 
teaching methods, the expanding base of knowledge in their respective teaching fields 
and their personal growth as teachers. 

This proposal offers several advantages over the traditional school year with a summer vacation: 

1. The focus is on preparing students to meet Oregon’s education standards. 

2. Teachers and administrators are a trained professional resource of the community which 
would be better utilized on a year-round basis. 

3. Students would be provided increased opportunities for elective courses as well as core 
academic courses. 

4. Students needing additional instructional time to meet the high standards for the 
Certificates of Initial and Advanced Mastery would have access to such instruction. 

5. The regression in learning which occurs during an absence from formal instruction 
would be reduced. (There is some evidence that students from low-income families are 
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more likely to be below grade level in their academic progress. The availability of tuition 
free summer school sessions would serve students who have the highest potential for 
skill and knowledge regression during a long summer break.) 

6. Teachers would have time to focus on professional activities and learning experiences 
envisioned in the continued professional development requirement which becomes 
effective in 2001. 

7. Parents who wish to have their children in non-school activities or take an extended trip 
during the summer months would be able to do so without interrupting a child’s regu- 
lar school sequence. 

8. Students over sixteen years of age who are “on schedule” and need or want to work 
during the summer months could do so without interrupting their progress toward 
graduation. 

9. Summer daycare needs of parents would be reduced for children qualifying for tuition- 
free schooling as well as for those wishing to tuition their children to summer session as 
an option to traditional daycare facilities. (This item is not an educational issue. It is 
included here because it involves students and parents and is connected to the proposal.) 

The issue of lengthening the school year immediately raises the question of costs. This proposal 
will require significant additional resources because education is a labor intensive enterprise. The 
large majority of expenditures in a school budget are personnel related: (1) salaries and benefits, 

(2) length of work year, and (3) staff training. A significant increase in any one of the three com- 
ponents raises the cost of education significantly. 

However, the proposal creates opportunities for additional funding through tuition because atten- 
dance is optional. Additional instructional time could also be phased in as die additional resource 
question is addressed. The summer session could be a four- week or six- week session but the Work 
Group believes a seven-week session is eventually needed. The number of students served could be 
limited initially and expanded as resources, both public and private, are identified. The number of 
teachers on twelve-month contracts could also be limited and expanded as resources become available. 
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Appendix F: 



Report and recommendations of the 

IMPLEMENTATION WORK GROUP 
(FROM THE REPORT OFFERED DECEMBER 1997) 



WORK Group Charge: 



To identify the framework within which The Oregon Quality Education Model is to be developed 
and determine key policy issues relating to its implementation. 



Discussion: 



The Challenge 



1. The Legislature now is in charge of setting school funding levels. The 1999 Legislature 



dollars are spent today and whether they are being wisely spent. For example, the bud- 
get process doesn’t serve up basic information on overheads, class sizes, teacher and 
administrative salaries or other budget information. As a result, the total school budget 
is based more on dollars available in the general fund than on an assessment of the dol- 
lars required to meet educational objectives. 

3. The budget needs to be tied to performance. The current budget process makes no tie 
to school performance. While the state has developed a comprehensive assessment sys- 
tem to evaluate school building and school district performance against educational 
standards, the budget process is not tied to those standards. Concurrently, the 
Legislature is setting much higher education performance standards (through the 
Education Act for the 21st Century) even while it has been reducing school budgets. It 
has not formally reconciled those two policy directions. 

The Challenge to the 1999 session: Can the Legislature develop a more rational process 
which links school budgets to expectations for school performance? 



needs to set a funding level and distribution formula for K-12 education. Before 
Measure 65, the state supplemented local dollars, and individual districts determined 
ultimate budgets through adjustments to property taxes. Since measure 5, local districts 
have no flexibility for improving infrastructure through bonding. The Legislature sets 
the budgets for schools. 



2. New decision-making tools are needed for a new responsibility. The Legislature lacks 
adequate tools for making a decision on school budgets. It does not really know how 
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Proposed Outline of report to the legislature 



1. Statement of the problem: Tying budgets to performance. 

2. How dollars are spent today: 

• By broad categories (administrators, teachers, school lunches, textbooks, etc.) 

• By jurisdiction (State Department, ESDs, District Offices, school buildings.) 

• By special needs students 

• Overhead 

• Funding trends 

• Trends in individual districts 

3. Performance of Schools. 

• Description of state assessment system 

• Description of CIM and CAM requirements 

• Performance trends at 3rd, 5th, 8th and 10th grades 

• Comparisons among districts and schools 

• Comparisons of goals with performance 

• Identification of programs currently offered that are not included in Oregon 
standards, e.g., sports, personal finance, etc. 

• Identification of subjects included in standards that currently are not universally 
offered, e.g., second languages, etc. 

4. Connecting Performance and Funding (the model) 

• Description of performance model 

• Implications for what would be different 

• “Thorny” Issues: 

• Different students will have widely different costs to meet standards. 

• Different schools will have widely different costs to meet standards. 

• Popular curriculum is not directly tied to standards. 

• What happens when schools don’t perform well against standards.^ 

• How expectations are to be set — how will budgets and performance be tied? 

• Given the wide range of strategies for achieving results, how does the state 
decides what school model to Rind? 
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• What is the governance structure around which a performance model will 
be applied? 

• Resolution of the thorny issues. 

5. Vision for Performance-based Governance in Oregon 

Choices for design model: 

• School based contracts 

• District wide contracts 

• Allocation of dollars to categories, which state controls. 

• Question: What happens when expectations aren’t met? 

• Recommendations 

6. 1999 Session: Transition to a performance based system 

• Toward comparative cost information 

• Toward comparative school performance 

• Statement of philosophy 

• Distribution formula 

7. Specific issues that need to be resolved: 

• Special Education 

• Allocation formula 

• Cost of living 

• Transportation 

• Change in special education 

• Change for socio-economic categories 

• Change for performance commitments 

• Which requirements are the state willing to waive to facilitate school’s 
achievement of performance objectives? 

To what degree will state prescribe: 

• Salary schedules 

• Budgets for professional development 

• Budgets for technolog)^ and textbooks 

• Class size 
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KEY POINTS FOR DISCUSSION 



The Work Group surfaced the following principles, or key points, which are presented for 
information and discussion, not as specific solutions: 

1. The school is the proper unit of analysis for effectiveness even though performance data 
is reported on a per-student basis. Schooling is a cumulative process, not a series of iso- 
lated ‘‘treatments’’ as in a medical model. Furthermore, many ancillary services exist on 
the school level, not the individual class level, e.g., counselors, media specialists, etc. 

2. Schools are ecological units and the attempt to identify all data points in terms of dis- 
Crete services will overlook many important facets and potential economies that are 
apparent when the school is considered as an ecological, e.g., material retaught but 
labeled as “new,” failure rates, lack of exchange of accurate data on student knowledge 
and skill among teachers. 

3. Schools are inherently different and vary considerably. Performance funding will have to 
address these differences at some point. The goal of performance funding is to encour- 
age local control and diverse educational models. Schools are likely to become more var- 
ied rather than more similar. 

4. Special education may require its own separate performance funding model that clearly 
focuses on the degree to which students meet a specified subset of all standards, not 
how much they improve year to year. 

5. One of the dangers of specifying current practice as the basis for all data points is the 
tendency to institutionalize the current model as the only legitimate model at exactly 
the same time that it is clear that alternative structures may be necessary. 

6. The goal of a performance-funding model may require a number of years to achieve; 
however, something must be devised for the next legislative session that indicates in 
concrete terms the intent to move toward performance funding and that causes schools 
to acknowledge this as a fundamental policy shift in the making. 

7. The entire educational enterprise will eventually have to be reoriented toward perfor- 
mance for a performance-based funding model to have the desired effects. In other 
words, if most of the funding goes into categories that are independent of student per- 
formance, the system will not have much internal capacity to adapt resource distribution 
to enhance student performance. 



Suggestions: The Governance model 



Version I - Performance- based Model - Tight incomes, flexible delivery 

1. The state sets performance expectations for what it expects students to know. 

2. The state allocates dollars sufficient for students to be able to reach those standards. 

3. For students, families, classrooms, school buildings, schools districts committing to meet 
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standards, the state waives other requirements such as seat-time, specific curriculum, 
attendance, etc. 

4. State has authority to intervene if performance requirements are not met, 

5. The student or school can spend state dollars on other educational experiences, as long 
as performance requirements are met. 

6. Individuals or individual schools can raise dollars beyond state dollars, as long a state 
dollars are targeted to meeting essential standards (local options, voluntary or local 
voter approved?) 

7. State monitors practices of individual schools, and highlights high-performers for 
others to emulate. 



Version n - Performance-based model - 
Centrally Driven Inputs to Achieve results 

1. State defines performance expectations. 

2. With assistance from districts, state determines critical inputs to achieve standards, 

3. State budget earmarks hinds for specific needs such as professional development, technolog)^, 
textbooks and class-size reduction. Districts draw on these hinds from the state, and can use 
them for no other puiposes, or the state directly allocates funding, which can be used by 
individual districts. 

4. State doesn’t change its requirements to districts much; monitors performance 
with districts. 



""STRAW Man budget Proposal 

Step 1. 

• Establish base budget. 

• Adjust for inflation and enrollment growth. 

• Review current operations to determine class sizes and service support at current bud- 
gets. Use budget model to help legislators understand what services we are buying at this 
level, and to understand differences among districts. 

• Consider adjustments for differences in cost of doing business and for special education. 

• Review performance at grades 3, 5, 8 and 10, including percentage meeting standards, 
and average test scores. 

• Review variation in test scores among school buildings, adjusted by socio-economics. 

• Establish performance goals - both in terms of percentages meeting standards and overall 
test score averages. 
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Step 2. 



With base established, develop a set of performance improvement options. For example: 

THE INITIAL ''Certificate of Initial mastery” - pre-K through 3: 

1. Take 15 randomly selected elementary schools across the state within a band of 
average socio-economic characteristics. For grades K-3, review program offering 
today, including: 

• Availability of head-start 

• Availability of full day Idndergarten 

• Average class size/full time instructor 

• Teacher aids and other assistance 

• Other curriculum offering (music, PE, etc.) 

• Counseling and other support services 

2. Review school test scores performance. 

3. Identify additional steps required for schools to bring 95% of students to 3rd grade 
reading, writing and math standards by no later than mid-year of 4th grade. 

4. Establish a budget for those services, including, base-line level for teacher salaries, 
and principal overhead. Compare that budget with current budget. 

5. Add additional dollars for lower socio-economic categroeies schools, drawing on federal fond 

. as as well as making adjustments to state formula. Compare with current budget. 

6. Figure out how to deal with special education as a separate line item. 

7. Adjust total K-12 budget by the amount necessary to fund this initiative. 

8. Give Board of Education authority to sign contracts with districts, granting those addi- 
tional dollars only after a performance contract has been signed to meet the benchmark 
outcomes. As part of the outcome, the district (or school building) can seek waivers of 
process requirements. Districts will see a deduction by 50 percent of the additional allo- 
cation in the 2001 biennium for every school building that does not meet the bench- 
mark target. 

Expected results: Kids entering 4th and 5th grades ready to take on subject area curriculum. 



SUMMER SCHOOL INITIATIVE 




1. For students not meeting standards at 5th, 8th or 10th grade, offer summer school 
classes to help catch up in critical areas. 

2. Budget for expected level of participation. 
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3. Set performance goals for curriculum in meeting scores. 

4. For schools at threshold performance without summer school programs, allow them to 
use the funds for regular curriculum work. 



Teacher/Administrator professional Development initiative 

1. Establish measurable standards for what administrators and teachers need to know to 
teach a standards- based curriculum. 

2. Establish goals for percentage of workforce meeting standards. 

3. Create a pot of money for districts committed to meeting established targets. 



t" A 
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Appendix G: 



Report and Recommendations of the 
Special Education Work Group 



VISION: 

^^The best that can be imagined in five years for special education in Oregon.^^ 

In five years, special education in Oregon will be characterized by Uxatment, family support and individ- 
ualized educational support at the school site. Appropriate support and staff development are available to 
classroom teachers to accommodate special needs students. Funding is based upon identified need and 
handicapping condition with no artificial constraints. 



Core Beliefs 

We believe that,., 

• Prevention should be as much a part of the programs as remediation. 

• Special education students should be given the opportunity to meet the 
benchmark standards. 

• Early identification and intervention should be an emphasis. 

• A model program has early identification and intervention. 

• Special education students should transition to regular education in high percentage. 

• The needs of all students are important. The support for special education students 
should not be at the expense of regular education students. 

• Teachers are at their limits. 

Note: Prevention could be a program component (?) 



The Special Educational model 



The special education model has a number of components. The Model and Funding Strategy are 
the central elements of this proposal. 

I. Model I: The Family Resource Concept 



• The school is the center for all student support services (treatment, family education 
and support, student education). 



• This would be an intergovernmental agreement that focuses on an 
interagency center. 
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• The center could included representatives from employment, AFS, mental health, 
the school, and CSF to provide technical support and fiscal support. 

II. Model II: Regional Programs 

• Fully funded regional programs would serve the educational needs of high-cost, 
low-incidence disabled students. 

• These regional programs would be ftilly ftinded by the State based on the caseload 
and the service level in the original legislation. 

• Autistic students would then be moved from consultation service to 
direct service. 

• Medically fragile students would also be served by regional programs. 

• Funding for the regional programs is based on identified needs and 
handicapping conditions. 

• The state would carefully monitor these programs. 

III. Funding Strategy 

• Low-cost, High-Incidence Students Served by the Family Resource Center 

• he existing double weight formula would generate the revenue for low-cost, 
high-incidence students with disabilities. 

• The 11% cap would be removed. District receives 100% funding for students 
whom districts proclaim they can justify. 

• These students would be served at he Family Resource Center (note above). 



High-Cost, Low-Incidence Students Served by regional Programs 

• Fully funded regional programs would serve the educational needs of highest-cost, low- 
incidence disabled students. 

• Regional programs would be fully funded based on the caseload and the service level in 
the original legislation. 

• Autistic students would then move from consultation service to direct service. 

• Medically fragile students served by regional programs. 



Other elements 

• Talented and Gifted (TAG): 

• Talented and gifted programs would be funded by the state. 

• Funding is based on the number of students served in the district. 
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• If the district identifies a TAG student they must serve that student. 

• The state would provide $50.00/year for each talented and gifted student 
receiving services. 

• A rainy day fund would also be made available to districts on application when expendi- 
tures for special education exceed the formula. 

• Board and youth care centers would be added to the long-term care and 
treatment fund. 

rV. In Classroom Support (Inclusion and Supported Education) 

Appropriate support and professional development are available for classroom teachers to 

accommodate special needs students. 

• Includes classified staff (education assistants), support, technology as necessary 
and individualized programs. 
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Appendix H: 



Report and recommendations of the Local vs. State Salary 

SCHEDULE WORK GROUP 

[NOTE: This Work Group examined the issue of state-wide collective bargaining and its potential 
advantages and disadvantages to Oregon^s educational system^ in particular the impact on local con- 
trol. Following is their Preliminary Report which was provided to the full Council in February 1999 
with the recommendation that the matter be given further study.] 



ISSUE: 



Would Oregon’s education process benefit from the establishment of a state salary schedule 
for teachers? 

What changes could be made in the current bargaining system so that it would correlate 
with student achievement? 



DISCUSSION: 

• Primary concern with the establishment of a state salary schedule similar to the State of 
Washington is the potential for loss of local control. Many believe it is critical to retain 
bargaining at the local level, in spite of the challenges — and, in some cases, strife — it 
creates for school districts. 

• Because the state now funds 70% of education, it has a greater responsibility to monitor 
how education dollars are used and to encourage accountability. 

• There is no evidence that a salary schedule — state or local — has any relationship to 
student performance. It is simply a convenient administrative method with which to 
compensate teachers. 

• Experience — which, in general, develops better teachers who receive higher pay — does 
track to student performance. However, moving across the salary schedule does not neces- 
sarily mean one is a better teacher. There are great teachers not being adequately recog- 
nized monetarily because they haven’t made it to the high end of the salary schedule yet. 

• From the union standpoint, the purpose of collective bargaining is not to directly improve 
students but to strengthen the position of union members. This is an expected and under- 
standable goal. However, the range of bargaining issues includes areas that directly affect 
the teaching environment, e.g., student discipline and special education issues. 

• Merit pay has not proven to be a successful nor popular approach. 

• Approximately 85% of a t\pical school district’s budget is salaries and benefits. State collective bai*gaining 
of salaiaes would leave districts wdtla few “cliips” to baigain other contiTict issues. 
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• The Oregon Education Association is amenable to some form of performance ranking 
and/or incentive system — e.g., Governor Kitzhaber’s incentive ^hiienu” — but considers 
overall inadequate funding as the biggest obstacle. Once the basic funding issue is resolved, 
teachers will be much more receptive to accountability for student performance. 

• Some sort of performance ranking is key to a good financial model. 



Suggestions: 

• The preservation of local control is critical to a vibrant, innovative educational system. 
In spite of the fact that the state now provides 70% of the funding to the school dis- 
tricts, the state should not convert to a state-wide salary schedule or to a state-wide col- 
lective bargaining system. 

• As part of The Oregon Quality Education Models all locally bargained salary agreements 
should include a Performance Measurement System, designed and administered at the 
school district level by administrators, teachers, and school boards. The performance 
incentives may result in increased compensation for performance of schools, depart- 
ments, classrooms, and/or individuals or other groups as determined by the district. 
Districts would develop their performance measurement systems during the 1999-01 
biennium and implement in 2001. Legislature would allocate certain percentage (5%?) 
of education funds for accountability. 

• Teachers must be a engaged in the development of the Performance Measurement 
System in their school district if it is to be successful. 



The following schematic demonstrates the integration of a Performance Measurement 
System into The Oregon Quality Education Model: 
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REPORT AND RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE COST OF LIVING 
WORK Group 

[NOTE: This Work Group examined the issue of a re£[ional cost of living differential depending on spe- 
cial needs in certain areaSy for exampky a lar^e urban areas such a Portlandy and how it may or may 
not affect the equity of the staters school fundin£i distribution formula. Followin^f is their Preliminary 
Report which was provided to the full Council in January 1999 with the recommendation that the 
matter be further researched.] 



ISSUE: 

Is a dollar in one district the same as a dollar in another district? 
Does the distribution formula need to be adjusted to meet a 
Cost differential? 



DISCUSSION: 

• The state school funding distribution formula was developed in 1991 and has had no 
significant review or revision since. 

• Prior studies — including the COSA Study of May 1997, the Senate Revenue Study of 
1995 and all other studies performed by Management Analysis & Planning Associates, 
L.L.C. in other states — would indicate that the costs, particularly teacher costs, in an 
urban market are higher. All private and public labor costs, including teachers, tend to 
be higher. Student-teachers ratios are higher. 

• In non-urban areas, teacher shortages are distinct challenge, particularly in Math, 
Science, Special Ed and second languages. There may be some evidence that salaries in 
non-urban areas are rising. COSA believes that this gap is narrowing. 

• Portland asserts that it is the key urban area affected by the cost of living issue. It is a 
highly competitive market and the school board does not have the latitude to bargain 
below that market. Currently, it is compensating for this differential with private money, 
selling property, etc. 

• At this date, COSA’s member districts would not be in agreement on this issue. Best 
guess: 40% support validity of cost of living differential, 60% do not. 



Suggestions: 

If, in fact, a cost of living factor requires an adjustment of the distribution formula as is done in 
some other states, the following suggestions are offered: 
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• Consider weighting based on level of staff experience 

• Consider weighting poverty at a higher rate. Current rate of ,25 poorly substantiated, 

• Do intensive labor market analysis: 

Where did new college grads apply? 

How many teachers did a school district make offers to and lost? 

Of those that were lost, how many went to other school districts and why? 

• Require thorough review of the current school funding distribution formula by statute. 



SAMPLE MATKLX SHOWING COST DIFFERENTIAL 

Hypothetical elementary School 





Rural 


VALLEY 


METRO 


Low SES 


6500 


6800 


7000 


Middle SES 


5500 


5800 


6000 


High SES 


5000 


5300 


5500 
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Report and recommendations of the education Service district 
(ESD) WORK Group 

[NOTE: This Work Group examined the significant contribution of Education Service Districts to 
school districts and reviewed the method through which ESDs are funded. Following is their 
Preliminary Report which includes the recommendation that a Task Force be appointed with both ESD 
and local school leadership represented and facilitated by the Oregon Department of Education with . 
the goal of linking ESDs to The Oregon Quality Education Model and the Oregon Education Act for 
the 21st Century. In addition, the Work Group strongly recommended that the state move toward 
equalization of funding for all ESDs.] 



Mission of the esd: 

Education service districts assist school districts and the State of Oregon in achieving Oregon’s 
education goals by providing equitable educational opportunities for all Oregon public school stu- 
dents. Education Service Districts: 

• Provide leadership and service, not regulation. 

• Collaborate and cooperate with other ESDs, school districts and the Oregon 
Department of Education in providing a quality education for all students. 



DISCUSSION: 

Services provided by ESDs vary but most all include services related to special education. In addition, 
ESDs have. been assigned more responsibilities related to technolog)^ and to teacher inservice related 
to school reform and assessments. They have developed the off-year assessment which school districts 
are beginning to use as a supplement to the state tests. 

The most significant issue facing the state relative to ESDs is the equalization of flinding. Current 
funding represents a wide disparity. This is critical because the dollars flowing to ESDs provide services 
to K-12 school districts. The more dollars a local ESD receives, the less the local districts need to 
spend on special services. 

ESDs receive revenue from many sources — property taxes, state property tax replacement, contracts, 
grants and other sources. The current ESD formula is based solely on imposed property taxes. After 
1999, ESDs have no ftmding formula in place which means the Legislature must address this issue 
immediately. Any formula proposal, even a temporary one that is “moving toward “equity, has an 
explicit or implicit standard of equity. It could be as simple as equal revenue per student or be a com- 
plex formula. The task of crafting an ESD formula is complicated because it must work with the K-12 
formula to achieve equity while, at the same time, recognize that each ESD offers a different service 
mix and has a different working relationship with their K-12 districts. 
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Key Questions: 

• What are the responsibilities of ESDs in implementing Oregon school reform? 

• How shall ESD funding support these responsibilities? 

• Should a new flmding model be constructed to provide services using die current resolution 
process? If so, should it be based on $/student? 

• What incentives, if any, are appropriate to encourage use of ESDS to achieve local 
scale economies? 

• What incentives, if any, are appropriate to encourage use of ESDs to offset local 
scale diseconomies? 

• What is the appropriate ESD role in serving high incidence/low cost special 
education children? 

• What is the appropriate ESD role in serving low incidence/high cost special 
education children. 

• If ESDs are not going to continue providing direct service to children, do they need to 
be reorganized into fewer regions? 

• If ESDs are going to continue providing direct services to children, are incentives or 
other methods needed to encourage cooperation among ESDs to form multi-regional 
approaches to administrative services? 

• How can equity be defined in terms of services/student? 

• Under what conditions should equity be defined by dollars/student and under what 
conditions should it be defined by services/student? 

• How does Oregon move from the current ESD structure to the desired structure that is 
compatible with The Oregon Quality Education Model? 



RESOURCES: 

Report from Legislative Revenue Office. ESD Formula Options. (1998, September). 
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Appendix K: 



SUMMAKY OF GOVERNOR’S PROPOSED 

Education budget - 1999-01 

[NOTE: The following summary of Governor's John Kitzhaber^s 1999-01 K-12 Education Budget is 
extracted from the transcript of his public statement on school funding given March 15y 1999,] 



Total k-12 budget proposed for the 1999-01 biennium - $4.95 billion 

Proposed Short-term Revenue Plan: 

• Invest the kicker in the school budget. 

• Increase the contribution from the Common School Fund by no less than $40 million 

• Direct $70 million from the tobacco settlement to the Oregon Health Plan and used 
the general fund savings for schools. 

• Impose a one-time 2% increase in the tax rate on corporate income from 6.6% to 8.8% to 
sunset in two years. 
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Inquiries: 

The Oregon Quality 
Education Model 



To INQUIRE FURTHER REGARDING THE OREGON QUALITY EDUCATION MODEL, 
PLEASE CONTACT THE FOLLOWING INDIVIDUALS OR OFFICES: 



Representative Lynn R. Lundquist 

Chairman - Legislative Council on the Oregon Quality Education Model 

Post Office Box 58 

Powell Butte, Oregon 97753 

541/548-1215 

Vern B. Ryles, Jr. 

Vice-Chairman - Legislative Council on the Oregon Quality Education Model 

President/CEO 

Poppers Supply Company 

340 S.E. Seventh 

Portland, Oregon 97214 

503/239-3792 

David T. Conley, Ph.D. 

Consultant to the Legislative Council on the Oregon Quality Education Model 
Associate Professor 

University of Oregon/College of Education 
Division of Learning and Instructional Leadership 
Eugene, Oregon 97403-1215 
541/346-5799 

Margaret H. Hunt 

Administration - Legislative Council on the Oregon Quality Education Model 
13805 N.W. Glendoveer Drive 
Portland, Oregon 97231 
503/240-7169 

Legislative Council on the Oregon Quality Education Model 

Oregon Legislative Assembly 

Policy and Research 

State Capitol 

Salem, Oregon 97310 

503/986-1813 
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